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The Earth Is the Lord’s 


An Essay on the Biblical Doctrine of Creation 


by BERNHARD W. ANDERSON 


IN answer to a question about the condition of the church in East Ger- 
many, Bishop Hanns Lilje portrayed to a conference of pretheological 
students the Kirchentag recently held at Leipzig, where six hundred 
thousand people gathered for discussion, fellowship, and worship. The 
great gathering took place in the very shadow of a Communist building, 
whose spire was crowned with the Red Star and whose rotunda was 
adorned with a statue of Stalin. “Right under Stalin’s nose,” as the 
bishop whimsically put it, a sermon was preached on the opening words 
of the Twenty-fourth Psalm: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof, the world and those who dwell therein.” Those familiar words 
must have been spoken with new meaning and power in that situation, 
for Communism represents a negation of the doctrine of creation. Heaven 
may belong to the Lord (?), but the earth, it is claimed, belongs to man. 

We are not too remote from this materialistic perspective, despite 
loud protests and anxious action against Communism as a political power. 
Therefore, we also are in a position to understand anew the existential 
meaning of the doctrine of creation. This article is addressed especially 
to ministers and lay teachers who desire to appreciate and appropriate 
the perspective upon human existence which is summed up in the 
affirmation that God is the Creator of heaven and earth. 

Our method of study will involve, of course, special attention to the 
accounts found in the first two chapters of Genesis. Literary criticism has 
singled out two creation stories: one (2:4b-25) found in the J or Yah- 
wistic narrative which was written in the time of the United Monarchy 
about 950 B.c., ar the other (1:1-2:4a) belonging to the P or Priestly 
Source which is dated in the post-exilic period about 500 B.c. However, 
to assign dates to these chapters in terms of the literary history of the 
Pentateuch is not necessarily to indicate the age of the traditions which 
were written down at these particular times. Both chapters embody 
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4 Interpretation 


traditions which are much older than the time of their literary composi- 
tion. Indeed, belief in divine creation is one of the oldest elements of 
Israel’s faith and is attested in many biblical passages, not only in 
historical books (for example, Gen. 14:19, I Kings 8:12 LXX) but in 
Israel’s hymns such as Psalms 8, 19, 24, and 104. Therefore our study 
must range beyond Genesis 1 and 2 and cannot conclude until we have 
given at least a brief treatment of the New Testament. 

To understand creation biblically the premise must be abandoned on 
which the “science versus religion” battle has been waged: the notion, 
still popularly held, that the biblical view of creation is either bad science 
or good science, depending on which side one takes in the controversy. 
What was a hot war back in the 1920’s has dragged on subsequently as 
a cold war, although widespread religious indifference might easily give 
the impression that the issue has been forgotten. Conservatives have 
worked out an uneasy truce by attempting to adduce instances of the 
harmony between modern science and Scripture, for instance, by supply- 
ing exegetical proofs that God’s revelation disclosed the world to be 
round rather than flat. Others, not suffering from biblicist inhibitions, 
have accommodated the creation-faith to the doctrine of evolution: 
“Some call it evolution, but others call it God.” 

To be sure, the creation-faith has radical implications for the scientific 
enterprise, as it does for any phase of human activity. Indeed, this doc- 
trine is the clearest warning against assigning any form of human activity 
(science, politics, economics, education, art) to a special reservation 
where it has a supposedly autonomous role. To say that “the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fulness thereof” is to affirm that no area of life escapes 
the unconditional religious concern which informs the creaturely ex- 
istence of man. Nevertheless, the biblical view of creation is not an 
effort at primitive science. It does not purport to deal primarily with the 
speculative question of the origin and genesis of the earth, the question 
which lies properly in the domain of the science of nature. Whatever 
“science” is found in the biblical creation narratives is a legacy from the 
cosmological speculation of Israel’s neighbors and has been outmoded 
by the Weltbild or world-picture which modern science has brought 
to view. 

But this does not mean that the biblical doctrine is irrelevant to our 
scientific culture. Actually we shall discover that the doctrine speaks to 
our condition with greater relevance, since it is not dealing with a 
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speculative question but with man’s life here and now. The affirmation 
that God is Creator arose originally out of the worship experience of 
Israel, not out of the reflections of a systematic theologian or a philoso- 
pher. The fact that the Priestly creation story reaches its climax in the 
observance of the Sabbath is clear witness to the existential foundation of 
the creation-faith in the Israelite cultus. The atmosphere pervading this 
chapter is that of the community of worship. The language, which 
moves in the majestic cadenzas of priestly prose, is the lanugage of faith 
—not that of speculative thought or prescientific reasoning. Therefore, 
our task is to go behind the doctrine to the experience of worship out of 
which has come the affirmation that “the earth is the Lord’s.” In the 
Bible creation refers not to a distant event which belongs in the field of 
astrophysics but to an event which now— in this moment of worship—is 
celebrated in cultic participation, especially in connection with annual 
religious festivals. 

‘Today some interpreters advocate demythologizing the biblical lan- 
guage concerning creation, that is, disengaging the essential content of 
meaning from the language form in which it is expressed—a prescientific 
language which is obsolete in terms of the modern scientific outlook.’ 
To attempt such a translation into the modern idiom is an important 
aspect of the apologetic task of the church, which must ever seek a point 
of contact in secular life and thought in order that the gospel may be 
communicated to the world. However, in the last analysis it is ques- 
tionable whether the content of the creation-faith can be abstracted 
from the biblical form in which it is expressed. Instead of dispensing 
with the biblical language the interpreter should seek to understand it 
from within, that is, from within the worshipping community of Israel. 
The problem of demythology is put in a new light when at the outset 
one recognizes that the biblical language concerning creation does not 
purport to give us knowledge about nature, such as can be acquired 
through science and expressed in scientific terms. Rather, it affirms 
something about human existence itself—about the scientist as a person 
involved in the drama of history, about the life of any person regardless 
of the culture in which he lives. It affirms something about my life, your 
life, which no amount of scientific knowledge could ever disclose. It 
speaks to man who is immersed in history and for whom the status of a 
detached observer is out of the question. 








1. See the stimulating essay by Rudolf Bultmann in Kerygma and Myth, ed. by H. W. Bartsch, 
trans. by R. H. Fuller (London: Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1953). 
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I 


In the first place, the creation faith affirms that God alone is the 
creator of the meaning which supports all human history and the natural 
world which is the theater of the historical drama. Human history or 
nature do not secrete their own meaning. Rather, God’s revelation 
creates the meaning which undergirds all existence. His Creative Word 
is the source of all being. So the psalmist affirms: 


By the word of the Lord the heavens were made, 
and all their host by the breath of his mouth. 


Hence it is folly for men and nations to act as though their plans were 
determining the meaning of life. 


Let all the earth fear the Lord, 

let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of him! 
For he spoke, and it came to be; 

he commanded, and it stood forth (Ps. 33:6-9). 


This psalmist affirms the conviction expressed in Genesis 1 where, in 
the same kind of universal vision, all existence is seen to be grounded 
in the meaning disclosed by God’s Word. 

Both stories of creation are characterized by this universal view which 
includes the heavens and the earth and all mankind. It is noteworthy, 
however, that in both cases creation-faith presupposes election-faith, that 
is, the conviction that God has chosen the history of Israel as the special 
medium of his revelation. This is clear in the J narrative where the move- 
ment of primeval history (Gen. 2-11) is toward the decisive moment 
related in Gen. 12: the call of Abraham and the divine promise that in 
him and his seed all the families of mankind would be blessed. It is also 
true in the P scheme where everything points toward the singling out 
of the holy community, Israel, and God’s revelation of the Torah at 
Sinai. With neither J nor P does the creation stand by itself. It is 
integrally related to the special history of Israel within which God chose 
to make known his mighty acts of salvation. Thus the place of the crea- 
tion stories in the narrative sequence indicates that the primary concern 
is about the meaning of history, especially Israel’s history in relation to 
the histories of other peoples. To speak of the “first things” in this 
context is not to reflect on ancient origins, but is rather to say something 
about the source and foundation of the meaning discerned within Israel’s 
history. As Ludwig Kohler observes: 
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The creation story of the Old Testament does not answer the question, “How 
did the world come to be?” with the reply, “God has created it,” but it answers 
the question: “Whence has the history of the People of God received its mean- 


ing?” with the reply, “God has given to the history of the People of God its 
meaning by the Creation.” 


When we open the Bible and begin reading from Creation toward the 
call of Israel, we are really reading the story backward. Israel came to 
believe that the Word of God creates history (compare Jer. 23:39 or 
Isa. 55:10-13) before she affirmed that “by the word of the Lord were 
the heavens made.” The earlier J creation story and the later P version 
are both secondary to the ancient Israelite witness which pointed to 
Yahweh’s saving deeds in the Exodus, the wilderness wandering, and 
the conquest of Canaan. Israel’s earliest credo, as preserved in the little 
liturgy found in Deuteronomy 26:5-10, makes no reference to the crea- 
tion but rehearses the mighty acts of the Lord, beginning with the 
deliverance from Egypt. This silence about the creation is very striking. 
The inference is justified that in Israel’s faith redemption was primary, 
creation secondary, not only in order of theological importance, but also 
in order of appearance in the Israelite tradition. In the early stage of 
Israel’s faith attention focused upon what Yahweh had done in history, 
especially in the crucial event of the Exodus. For in this event Israel was, 
so to speak, created out of nothing, that is, out of a mass of slaves who 
were regarded as a historical nonentity in the ancient world. But the 
Word of God, spoken through Moses and actualized in concrete events, 
created meaning and order out of desolation. God’s Word made history ; 
it created a new people. Israel could have said with Paul: “God chose 
what is low and despised in the world, even things that are not, to bring 
to nothing things that are” (I Cor. 1:28). Later prophets rightly pointed 
back to the Exodus as the time of Israel’s beginning (Amos 3: 1-2; 
Hosea 11:1, 12:9, 13:4). 

Israel’s early faith, while concentrating on Yahweh’s redemptive acts 
in history, did not ignore his lordship over nature. According to the 
tradition Yahweh commanded the plagues in the land of Egypt, was 
victorious in the cataclysm of the Red Sea, and graciously provided his 
people with food and water in the wilderness. The Song of Deborah 
(Judges 5) describes Yahweh’s coming on the storm to rescue his em- 





2. Ludwig Kohler, Theologie des Alten Testaments (Tiibingen, 1936), p. 70. 


3. See also the longer summary found in Joshua 24, where, again, there is no reference to the 
creation. 
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battled people at Megiddo and portrays the heavenly host—‘the stars in 
their courses” —joining battle in the defeat of Sisera’s army. Nature was 
not removed from Yahweh’s sovereignty but was the servant of his his- 
torical purpose. In the J tradition the impressive claim is made that the 
whole éarth belongs to Yahweh (Exod. 19:5). Plainly Yahweh’s sway, 
according to Israel’s early faith, was as high as the heavens and as wide 
as the whole earth (see also Josh. 10:12, Gen. 49:25, Exod. 15, Deut. 
33:13-16). However, these tremendous affirmations were made from 
the standpoint of a community which remembered and celebrated the 
saving deeds of Yahweh in history. The first thing that Israel said was 
not “In the beginning God created the heavens and the earth,” but 
rather, “In the beginning Yahweh created Israel to be his people and 
gave us a task and a future in his purpose.” 

During the first generations of Israel’s historical career there was little 
motive to view the meaning of the Exodus, the Call of Israel, within a 
universal or cosmic design. When Israel was pressed on every hand by 
foes that threatened to annihilate her, the burning issue was the meaning 
of what was happening in the history of this people, not the question of 
Israel’s relation to mankind or to the cosmos. However, when historical 
tensions relaxed and Israel achieved some measure of security in the 
Palestinian corridor, the time was ripe to affirm that the meaning 
revealed in Israel’s history was actually the meaning undergirding the 
history of all peoples and the whole creation. 

The time for this widening historical vision was, above all, the glorious 
era of nationalism under David and Solomon. Whatever tendencies there 
may have been in this direction during the earlier period, it was the 
great political achievements of these kings, especially David, which 
widened the political and cultural horizons of Israel. With this expand- 
ing national view went also an expanding view of Yahweh’s lordship 
over the world, as expressed preéminently in the J narrative which was 
probably composed during the reign of Solomon. In this comprehensive 
history, which extends from the creation (Gen. 2-3) to at least the con- 
quest of Canaan, the whole past was reviewed in the light of the Exodus 
faith and the special history whose theme was the saving deeds of Yah- 
weh (Heilsgeschichte). Especially significant for the subject of this 
essay was the prefacing of the traditions dealing with primeval history 
(Gen. 2-11) to the stories concerning God’s dealings with Israel (Gen. 
12 through Joshua). According to Gerhard von Rad, the Yahwist’s most 
original contribution was the way he brought these traditions into his 
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comprehensive history so that the creation is now seen in the light of 
Israel’s Exodus faith.* 

So a line was traced from where Israel stood in history right back to 
the remotest beginnings of human history, using the traditional stories 
that were available. The result of this broadening of the narrative scope 
was a vision of the whole range of history in the light of the meaning 
which was revealed within Israel’s history. The narratives of Genesis 2-11 
do not deal particularly with Israel, but with all peoples. Adam is neither 
a Hebrew nor an Israelite; he is Man as a human being. The word 
*adham is a collective word for mankind. In Genesis 2-3 mankind is 
personified in a single man. Likewise Noah is not an Israelite but the 
ancestor from whom spring the major ethnic groups, of which the 
Semites are one. Thus in Genesis 2-11 the claim is made that Yahweh, 
who spoke to Moses and delivered Israel from Egypt, is none other than 
the God of primeval times.’ The One who created Israel is the Creator 
of mankind. In this way the Yahwist expands and universalizes the 
meaning which was revealed to Israel in her unique historical experi- 
ences. In a similar manner, but with less concern for the dynamic move- 
ment and conflict of history, the Priestly Writer affirms that Israel’s cultic 
history is given meaning by the God of the whole creation. 

To speak of God as Creator, then, is not to make an affirmation about 
the manufacture of nature. Were this the case, the old oriental myths 
which describe the birth of the gods out of the previously existing stuff of 
chaos and which portray one of these gods making the world in a great 
battle with the powers of chaos, could be replaced rationally by the 
doctrine of evolution. But the biblical creation faith deals primarily 
with the meaning of man’s history. The great affirmation of the Bible is 
that the meaning, first disclosed in the events of Israel’s history, is the 
meaning upon which the world is founded. The redemptive Word, by 
which Israel was created as the People of God, is none other than the 
creative Word by which the heavens were made. The point bears re- 
emphasis that in the Bible creation is not an independent doctrine, but is 
secondary to Heilsgeschichte—the history in which God is the actor and 
redeemer. Salvation and creation—in this order—belong together (cf. 
Isa. 43:14-19, 51:9 f.). Therefore, to proclaim God as Creator is, as 





4. Gerhard von Rad, Das erste Buch Mose (Das Alte Testament Deutsch, 2), pp. 7-16. 

5. This is made explicit in the J narrative by the usage of the special divine name, Yahweh, 
throughout Genesis and by the claim that men began to worship Yahweh in the antediluvian 
period; cf. Gen. 4:26. 

6. The Babylonian myth of creation, Enuma Elish, begins with a theogony. See J. B. Pritchard, 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), pp. 60 ff. 
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so often in the Psalms (cf. Ps. 29; 104), a call to worship. It is a sum- 


mons to acknowledge now the foundation and source of the meaning 
of our history. 


II 

Closely related to what we have been saying about historical meaning 
is another facet of the doctrine of creation: the total dependence of the 
world upon God. The earth is the Lord’s; it is not self-sustaining. Every- 
thing in it, including man’s life, partakes of creaturely finitude. Were it 
not for the fact that the Creator sustains the world, it would lapse back 
into primeval chaos. 

To believe in the infinite distance between the Creator and the crea- 
ture is difficult for modern man who is prone to identify God with some 
aspect of human experience, perhaps the Intelligence which our minds 
perceive in the cosmos, or the natural process in which man’s history is 
involved, or even “‘the best in human nature.” However, the Bible does 
not identify God with anything natural, historical, or human. He is 
“God and not man,” the Holy One in our midst (Hosea 11:9). Though 
we must seek analogies from human experience to bear witness to God’s 
revelation, the great blasphemy is to identify the image with the One to 
whom the image points. The doctrine of creation, which stresses the 
dignity and supremacy of man, also draws the sharpest line between the 
Creator and the creature (cf. Job 38). 

At first glance this does not seem to be true of the J story in Genesis 2 
in which Yahweh is portrayed in vividly human terms as he forms man, 
then the animals, and finally a woman. But despite the naivete of the 
language there is no doubt about Yahweh’s sovereignty. Two divine pre- 
rogatives, symbolized by two trees, separate the creature from his Maker: 
the knowledge of good and evil (i.e. the capacity for responsible de- 
cision) and deathless life. To grasp for these prerogatives, and thereby 
overstep the bounds of humanity, is an act of rebellion against the Lord 
God. Lest the eating of the fruit of the first tree should tempt man to 
“put forth his hand and take also of the tree of life, and eat and live for 
ever” the man is driven out from the garden. Man can assert his inde- 
pendence from his Creator, but he cannot escape being who he is: a 
creature dependent upon the sovereign judgment and grace of God. 
This theme is developed further in the J stories dealing with Cain, the 
Flood, and the Tower of Babel. 

That God alone is sovereign is strongly affirmed in the P creation story 
in Genesis 1. According to this chapter the creation is totally dependent 
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upon the will of the transcendent God. Here there is not the slightest 
suggestion that the Creator is identified with any power which is im- 
manent in nature, as was the case in the nature mythologies of antiquity. 
He is completely independent from the primeval watery chaos, out of 
which the habitable world is created. The imperative of his spoken word 
is the only connection with his created works. Perhaps the belief in 
“creation out of nothing,” implying that even the primeval chaos was 
created by God, is too sophisticated for Israel’s faith; for the primary 
concern of this chapter is to express the total dependence of everything 
upon God’s ordaining will rather than to answer the question of the 
origin of the stuff of chaos. It is noteworthy, however, that the verb bara’ 
(“create”), which appears in the preface to the creation epic (vss. 1 f.) 
and again emphatically in the case of the creation of animal life (vs. 21) 
and human life (vs. 27), is used in the Old Testament exclusively of 
effortless divine creation which brings into being something absolutely 
new. This language comes as close to creation ex nihilo as one can with- 
out actually using the expression which is first found in the late Jewish 
book, II Maccabees (7:28).’ In any case, the P creation story affirms 
the unconditional sovereignty of God and the complete dependence of 
creation upon his transcendent will, an affirmation which is only further 
underscored by later discussions in which creation ex nihilo was made 
explicit. 

Once again we must remember that this emphasis upon God’s sover- 
eignty over his creation formed part of the present experience of the wor- 
shipping community, Israel. The unforgettable events of Israel’s history, 
chiefly the deliverance from Egyptian bondage and the giving of the 
covenant, were iapressed upon Israel’s experience as signs of Yahweh’s 
lordship over his people. The covenant itself was not a parity relation- 
ship, but was a covenant between unequals: the sovereign and his people. 
Israel was dependent for her very life upon the will of the One who 
had taken the initiative to deliver his people and bring them into rela- 
tionship with himself (Exod. 19:4 f.). The basic motif of Israelite 
worship is the confession that Yahweh is Lord. 

From this standpoint of present faith Israel looked back to the creation 
and affirmed that the world itself is dependent upon the same sovereign 
will, the same Lord of the covenant. All polytheism is, of course, ex- 
cluded from the creation because Israel was dependent upon only one 





7. For a defense of creation ex nihilo in Genesis 1, see Walter Eichrodt, Theologie des Alten 
Testaments II (Berlin, 1948), pp. 50-51. 
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sovereign will. The regularities of nature are not regarded as natural 
laws, but as expressions of the same faithfulness which characterized 
Yahweh’s relation to his covenant people. Even as Israel would fall 
prey to the enemies which constantly threatened her, were it not for 
Yahweh’s sustaining power, so also the world is maintained only by its 
relationship to God. Apart from the power of the Creator the earthly 
dwelling place of man would return to the watery chaos from which 
it was created. 

One of the curious aspects of the biblical doctrine of creation is the 
portrayal of the earth as being established upon the primeval Sea. In 
one sense, of course, this is only an expression of the world-picture which 
Israel inherited from her cultural neighbors: the view of the earth as a 
flat surface, resting upon subterranean waters and overarched by the 
solid firmament which upholds the heavenly ocean. Obviously this is 
not good science. However, since the creation-faith does not pretend 
to deal with natural science, the more important issue is whether this 
naive language of ancient man communicates an understanding of the 
depth of human existence which is perhaps lacking in the modern 
scientific outlook. 

The P creation story begins with a description of the earth in an un- 
inhabitable stage: “the earth was without form and void, and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep.” As in the preface, so in the rest of the P 
story creation is seen in relation to chaos. By the command of God light 
is separated from the primeval darkness, a firmament is placed in the 
midst of the waters to separate the waters (above) from the waters 
(below), and the waters under the heaven are gathered together into 
one place so that dry land appears. In this view the watery chaos is not 
destroyed; rather, the primeval Sea surrounds the habitable earth on 
every hand. Were it not for the Creator’s power, by which the firmament 
was created and the Sea assigned boundaries, the earth would be en- 
gulfed by the flowing together of the waters and would return to primeval 
chaos (cf. Gen. 7:11, 8:2). No language could express more forcefully 
the utter dependence of the world upon the Creator. 

This imagery recurs throughout the Old Testament.*® The psalmist 
who exclaims that “the earth is the Lord’s” also marvels that Yahweh 
has established the earth firmly upon the primeval Deep. 





8. In many passages in the Old Testament there are allusions to the ancient myth of the 
battle with chaos (Tiamat in Babylonian mythology) portrayed as a dragon or serpent. See 
Isa. 27:1, 51:9; Ps. 89:9-10; Job 9:13, 26:12. In Genesis 1:2 Tehom (deep) is cognate with 
Babylonian Tiamat, but there is no suggestion of a mythological struggle. 
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For he has founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the rivers (Ps. 24:2, cf. 136:6). 


Elsewhere we read that God has made firm the firmament above and 
has assigned boundaries to the sea (Prov. 8:27-29, Ps. 104:7-9, Jer. 5: 
22). God watches over Chaos (Job 7-12) and if the waters lift them- 
selves up he rebukes them and they flee (Ps. 77:16, 18:15, etc.). He 
has established the foundations of the earth in the depths of the sea and 
when the earth shakes with the roaring of the waters, he holds its pillars 
firm (Ps. 75:3, 46:1-3). Ancient man knew, perhaps in a more im- 
mediate sense than modern scientific man, that the goodness and order 
of human life are constantly threatened by the powers of chaos. Jeremiah 
could envision God’s judgment bringing about a return to primeval 
chaos (Jer. 4:23-26, where the language—tohu wa-bohu—is the same 
as Gen. 1:2). A psalmist near to death could speak of being cast into 
the waters of the primeval Deep (Jonah 2). Were it not for the Creator’s 
sustaining power the waters of chaos would break in upon the earth, 
destroying all meaning and order. Therefore, God’s work of creation is 
also his work of salvation. Moment by moment the creation is supported 
solely by the will of the Creator. To affirm that God is Creator is to 
acknowledge that man’s utter dependence is upon him who is his Refuge 
and Strength. 


Therefore we will not fear though the earth change, 
though the mountains shake in the heart of the sea; 
though its waters roar and foam, 
though the mountains tremble with its tumult (Ps. 46: 2-3). 


Clearly this biblical language cannot be quickly dismissed as the ex- 
pression of an outmoded cosmology. Israel had something other than 
H°O in mind in describing the earth as resting on the Sea, just as the 
author of Revelation likewise had something different in view in his 
vision of the New Heaven and the New Earth where the Sea would be 
no more (Rev. 21:1). Is it not true that human life indeed rests upon 
and is surrounded by elemental chaos which constantly threatens the 
goodness and orderliness of the world? The “chaos and desolation” of 
Genesis I : 2 is not just a statement about primeval times; it is a statement 
about a present possibility. Commenting on this verse, Gerhard von Rad 
says: “The fact that behind everything in the created world lies the 
formless abyss, that furthermore creation can at any moment sink into 
the formless abyss, that, therefore, Chaos actually means a threat to 
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creation—that is man’s primal experience and a constant disturbance 
to his faith.”® Today, more than ever, men are becoming acutely aware 
of this Depth, this Abyss. The threat of “non-being,” the anxiety over 
the possible meaninglessness of life, the fear of chaotic forces which 
threaten to crush man’s secure world—this experience has found expres- 
sion in modern language which has striking affinity with the creation 
imagery of the Bible. The truth of the matter is that existence is not self- 
sustaining. The world and man are radically dependent upon God. For 
it is by his command that order is created and sustained in the midst 
of the surging forces of the Deep which threaten to burst beyond their 
assigned boundaries and plunge man’s life into chaos. 


Iil 


Finally, the doctrine of creation affirms that every creature is assigned 
a place in God’s plan in order that it may perform its appointed role in 
serving and glorifying the Creator. 

This is magnificently portrayed in the Priestly creation story. God 
“calls” each thing by its name, that is, he exercises his sovereignty by 
designating the peculiar nature and function of each creature. The 
heavenly bodies, for instance, are not celestial beings who control man’s 
life, as was supposed in the astrological cults of antiquity; rather, they 
are servants of God whose appointed function is to designate the seasons 
and to separate the day from the night. Every creature of heaven and 
earth participates in the “liturgy,” the divine service of which the 
Sabbath is the climax. “Nature is the order decreed by God in which 
each part is called to worship.”"° Hence the Psalmist says that the 
heavens are joining in an inaudible anthem to the Creator (Ps. 19: 1-4). 

It is man, however, who occupies a special place in the liturgy of 
creation. In the P creation story the creation of man is the last of God’s 
works; therefore man is the crown of the creation. The fact that man is 
created on the same day as the animals is an important testimony to 
the intimate relation between man and the animals. But man is accorded 
a place of dignity far above the animals: he is given a special divine 
blessing and is commanded to have dominion over nonhuman creatures. 
His task is to glorify God by filling the earth and subduing it, thereby 
acting as the appointed servant of his sovereign. In the J creation story 





g. Op. cit., p. 38. 
10. Wilhelm Vischer, The Witness of the Old Testament to Christ (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1949), p. 46. 
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the same truth is stated in more picturesque language. There we see man 
surrounded by the natural environment which the Lord God has pro- 
vided for him. He is intimately related to the animals, for like them he 
is a “living creature” (nephesh hayyah; 2:19; cf. 2:7) who is made from 
the dust and returns to it. But he is more than a natural animal. His 
sovereignty over the animals is exercised in his giving them names (2: 
20). Unlike the animals he stands in an “I and thou” relation with his 
Maker and may be obedient, or disobedient, to the task which is given 
him: to dress and keep the garden. 

Again we must remember that these two creation stories derived their 
meaning from the faith of the covenant community, Israel. The purpose 
of Israel’s deliverance from Egypt, according to Exodus 3:12, was that 
Israel should “serve God” at the sacred mountain. To be sure, the nature 
of Israel’s God-given task was more profoundly understood in later times, 
especially in the poems of Second Isaiah. However, the consistent wit- 
ness of Israel’s tradition is that Yahweh’s gracious deeds bound his 
people to him in the obligation of service. Israel was beholden to her 
Lord. Her election was for a task: to be obedient to what the Lord 
requires of his people. So Joshua is represented as rehearsing to the 
Shechem assembly the mighty acts of the Lord and summoning Israel to 
covenant renewal: “Now therefore fear Yahweh and serve him in sin- 
cerity and in faithfulness. . . . Choose this day whom you will serve!” 
(Josh. 24:14 f.). The emphasis upon the volitional response of man’s 
whole being to the sovereign claim of God is characteristic of Israel’s 
faith and formed an indispensable aspect of the experience of worship. 

In the creation stories this view of the relationship between God and 
people is retrojected to the very beginning of history. Thus the claim is 
made that man’s role—not just Israel’s—is to perform the task which is 
given to him by his Creator. Man’s uniqueness among all the animals is 
that he is the one whom God addresses, the Thou with whom God enters 
into personal relationship. Man is not bound within the order of nature, 
experiencing no greater demand upon him than to adjust harmoniously 
to the rhythms of nature as in the nature religions of the Fertile Crescent. 
Man is a decisional creature, one who is summoned into dialogue with 
his Creator. Unlike the animals, who are bound only to the earth, man 
is a historical being who lives vis d vis the God who gives him a task. 
Since God’s word, when responded to, frees man from the cycles of 
nature and sets his face toward the future, the creation is truly the 
beginning of history. Though P and J differ from each other in important 
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respects, both sources agree in regarding the creation as the inauguration 
of a historical drama in which men encounter the living God." History 
is not a process of nature; it is a dialogue with God whose sovereign will 
men cannot escape. 

The natural world, however, is the sphere within which this history 
unfolds. There is no suggestion in the creation narratives that man’s 
natural environment is intrinsically an evil, material realm from which 
one should seek escape into an allegedly higher, spiritual sphere. In the 
P account the natural world is called “good, very good” (1:31). This 
verdict of divine approval does not mean that nature is held to be 
beautiful (an esthetic attitude foreign to Israel’s faith), but rather in- 
dicates that everything in the created world corresponds to God’s will, 
fulfills the function for which it was created. To be sure, the P source 
lacks any emphasis upon man’s creaturely rebellion against his creator, 
as a result of which the goodness of God’s creation is corrupted. How- 
ever, even in the J narratives, the flaw lies in man’s will not in man’s 
natural environment. In Genesis 2 Paradise is pictured as a garden in 
which man is surrounded by the work of Yahweh’s hands. 

This positive view toward nature is given magnificent expression in 
the creation hymn, Psalm 104. Yahweh is said to “rejoice” in all his 
works: the gushing springs, the growing grass, the wild life of animals, 
the teeming things of the sea, the wind and the clouds. Everything cor- 
responds to Yahweh’s purpose and joins in an anthem of praise to the 
Creator. Man’s body, too, shares in the goodness of the natural world, 
with the result that the doctrine of creation gives no ground for a 
negative attitude toward sex, eating and drinking, and physical enjoy- 
ment (cf. Ps. 104:15!). The natural world is man’s God-given habitat 
wherein he is to find joy in the service of his Creator. 

Within this context of man’s task in the natural world we must ap- 


proach the interpretation of the crucial statement concerning the image 
of God. 


Then God said, “Let us make man in our image, after our likeness . . .” So 
God created man in his own image, in the image of God he created him; male and 
female he created them (Gen. 1:26 f.). 


Undoubtedly the word translated “image” (selem) should be taken 
y g 

much more concretely than is often done by those who attenuate its 
meaning to “man’s spiritual nature” or “man’s capacity for moral de- 





11. See Walter Eichrodt, of. cit., pp. 49-50 for comments on “the inner connection of crea- 
tion and history.” 
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cision.” Certainly it does not refer, in Greek fashion, to man’s “soul” as 
distinguished from his “body.” Elsewhere the word refers to something 
concrete and visible, for instance, a picture drawn on a wall (Ezek. 23: 
14) or a statue of a god (II Kings 11:18). Such concreteness characterizes 
the usage of selem in Genesis 1:26 f., although the explanatory addition 
of “likeness” (demuth) moves in the direction of greater abstraction.” 
Apparently the thought in the P account is that man, in his total bodily 
existence, is a replica or representation of the heavenly beings of God’s 
Council who are addressed in the plural pronouns of Genesis 1: 26 (“‘us,” 
“our’). If this is the correct interpretation, man is made in the image 
of the heavenly beings (angels) who surround God and are members of 
the heavenly council referred to in Micaiah’s vision (I Kings 22: 19-23) 
and the prologue to the Book of Job. However, the main import of the 
statement about the zmago Dei is not to define man’s essence in com- 
parison to God, but to accent the special function which God has as- 
signed to man in the creation. Man is designed to be God’s representa- 
tive, for he is the representation or image of God. To be made in the 
image of God is to be endowed with a special task. Gerhard von Rad 
puts it this way: “Just as earthly kings, when they cannot personally go 
in and out of the provinces of their kingdom, set up a representation of 
themselves in token of their claim to dominion, so likewise man, put on 
the earth as the image of God, is the exalted sign of God. He is actually 
the commissioner (Mandatar) of God, called to guard and exercise 
God’s claim to dominion upon the earth.” Hence the statement about 
the imago Dei is appropriately followed immediately by the further 
statement that God gives man a special blessing and commands him to 
exercise dominion over the earth. 

The dignity of man is not based upon something intrinsic to human 
nature, such as “the infinite value of the human personality.” Man’s 
worth lies in his relation to God. He is the creature whom God addresses, 
visits, and meets in fellowship; but above all he is dignified by the task 
which his sovereign gives him. This special eminence of man in God’s 
creation excites the wonder and praise of the psalmist: 


When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which thou hast established; 
What is man that thou art mindful of him, 





12. Notice, however, that the explanatory demuth does not appear in Genesis 1:27 or 9:6. 


13. Op. cit., p. 46. In the above discussion I am indebted to von Rad’s insights at a number 
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and the son of man that thou dost care for him? 

Yet thou hast made him little less than God, 
and dost crown him with glory and honor. 

Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy hands, 
thou hast put all things under his feet . . . (Ps. 8: 3-6). 


This passage is extraordinarily interesting because it is the only place in 
the Old Testament, aside from P passages in Genesis, where the divine 
image is mentioned—a rather striking fact in view of the importance of 
the zmago Dei in Christian theology. The whole psalm is a commentary 
on Genesis 1:26-28. The psalmist affirms that man is “made to lack a 
little less than God” (or, perhaps, “than the angels’). As in Genesis 1, 
this high status endows man with a function given to no other creature: 
to have dominion over the nonhuman creation. Man’s rule on earth 
is to be exercised within the sovereignty of God. His “glory and honor” 
is the task which God has given him. 


IV 


In this essay we have pointed to three aspects of the creation faith, all 
of which were derived from the worship experience of the covenant 
community, Israel. The affirmation that God is Creator is actually a 
corollary of the primary knowledge of God as the Lord of history: the 
God whose acts gave meaning to Israel’s history, bound Israel in de- 
pendence upon the Lord of the covenant, and gave Israel a task in the 
divine plan. From this faith-situation Israel looked back to the pri- 
mordial beginning, interpreting all history and nature in the light of the 
Word of God which had been spoken to Israel. 

Israel’s backward view to the beginning has as its counterpart Israel’s 
forward view to the end when God’s purpose will be fulfilled. God is 
the Lord of time, for 


Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever thou hadst formed the earth 
and the world, from everlasting to everlasting thou art God (Ps. go:2). 


It is not without significance that the Priestly creation story is articulated 
in the time sequence of a week. The week is governed, not by an abstract 
principle of Time, but by the will of God which gives each day its mean- 
ingful content. In Israel’s faith time does not move in a circle, but moves 
toward the culmination of the Creator’s intention, just as the week of 
creation moves toward the Sabbath rest. Thus the creation-faith is 
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eschatological. The affirmation “in the beginning” is incomplete without 
the related affirmation “in the end.””* 

The eschatological aspect of the creation faith is more evident in J 
and the prophets than in the Priestly Source which lacks the story of 
Adam’s revolt against his Creator. While the priest emphasizes God’s 
sovereignty over the present world, the prophet sees the present under 
the stigma of divine judgment. For man, whose every imagination of 
the heart is only evil continually (Gen. 6:5), mars the goodness of the 
creation and thereby provokes the Creator to destroy the work of his 
hands. The contrast between God’s original intention for his creation 
and the sorry reality of the present is so sharp that, according to prophets, 
God himself must act, bringing judgment upon the world in order that 
he may create a new heaven and a new earth, The New Creation is most 
clearly emphasized by Second Isaiah, who conceives himself standing 
just beyond the shadow of judgment which fell severely upon Israel and 
on the threshold of the New Age. God is Israel’s Creator and Redeemer. 
Even now, says this prophet, Yahweh is beginning his New Creation 
(Isa. 41:17-20, 42:9, 43:19, etc.). From this prophetic circle Israel 
began to hear of a New Heaven and a New Earth (Isa. 65:17, 66:2). 

The New Testament doctrine of creation, which must be treated here 
all too briefly, is akin to the “good news” announced by Second Isaiah. 
God’s act of redemption in Jesus Christ, by which the new community 
(the church) comes into being, is proclaimed as his new creation. God’s 
revelation in Christ is not only the fulfillment of Israel’s historical mem- 
ories, it is also the fulfillment of the creation itself (Rom. 8:18-25). 
Christ is the New Man, the New Adam who is “the likeness of God” 
(II Cor. 4:4), “the image of the invisible God, the first-born of all 
creation” (Col. 1:15 )—language which clearly recalls the creation story 
of Genesis. Therefore, he is the beginning of a new humanity, a new 
history; “for if any one is in Christ, he is a new creation; the old has 
passed away, behold, the new has come” (II Cor. 5:17). Through him, 
says a Deutero-Pauline writer, men may put on “the new nature which 
is being renewed in knowledge after the image of its creator” (Col. 3: 
10). These passages and others testify that God’s work in Christ is the 
restoration of the original intention of the creation and, therefore, a 
foretaste of the final consummation when all things will be made new. 

In the New Testament, then, the creation is understood Christol- 
ogically. Just as in the Old Testament the creation is viewed from the 





14. See Ludwig Kohler, of. cit., pp. 70 f. 
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perspective of the Exodus-faith of the covenant community, so in the 
New Testament the church views the whole span of history—from begin- 
ning to end—from the standpoint of God’s revelation in the life, death, 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the light of this historical revelation 
men of faith look backward to the original creation, as in the prologue 
to the Fourth Gospel which echoes the opening words of Genesis: “In 
the beginning.” Similarly in Colossians the creation is viewed Chris- 
tologically : 


In him all things were crcated, in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, 
whether thrones or dominions or principalities or authorities—all things were 
created through him and for him. He is before all things, and in him all things 
hold together” (Col. 1:16 f.). 


Here, again, we see that from the Christian viewpoint the doctrine of 
Creation cannot be separated from Heilsgeschichte—the history of the 
saving acts of God which is fulfilled in Jesus Christ. The whole of human 
history and all of nature stand under God’s signature in Christ. In Christ 
is laid bare the meaning which undergirds all existence; through him 
men acknowledge the God upon whom they are completely dependent; 
from him they hear anew the summons to a task within God’s plan. From 
this standpoint of faith the Christian community traces the purpose of 
God backward to the beginning, saying that “in Christ all things were 
created,” and it traces the purpose forward to the consummation of 
history, saying that “God will sum up all things in Christ.” 























“God Was With Him” 


A Theological Study of the foseph Narrative 


by Cuar.es T. Frirscu 


In a literary, as well as a theological, analysis of Genesis, the Joseph 
story, as recorded in Chapters 37-50, must be distinguished from the 
patriarchal narratives that precede it. In the patriarchal accounts much 
emphasis is laid upon the cult and the origin of the cultic sites; God 
appears in various forms to his chosen ones; and the covenant blessings 
and promises are repeated from one generation to another. 

The Joseph narrative, on the other hand, is quite different. There are 
no references to local cultic sites (Gen. 48:3 is a flash back) ; revelation 
comes through dreams, not theophanies ; and the well-planned arrange- 
ment of the material, as well as the highly developed style of composition, 
differs sharply from the loosely connected stories that make up the 
patriarchal narratives. 


An Analysis of the Style of the Joseph Narrative 


This most artistically conceived biography of the Old Testament be- 
longs to the “novelle’” form of literary composition.’ The hero of the 
story is Joseph, whose life and character are delineated by the writer in 
such detail that more is known about him than any other character in the 
Old Testament, with the possible exception of David. He is pictured as 
the ideal of Hebrew manhood, the model of perfect conduct in every 
situation. He is the favorite son of his father. He is the outstanding 
one of the sons, the ideal servant and prisoner, and the only one who 
can administer successfully Egypt’s colossal food and relief program. He 
is unusually successful in everything he does because he fears God and 
his heart is pure. 

The clearly delineated characters of the story stand out in bold relief 
from one another. Joseph, the hero, is a strong, but complex, character 
who is played off against his weaker brethren throughout the story. He 
is wise, handsome, favored by God, noble, tender-hearted, and forgiving. 
His brethren, on the other hand, are jealous and cruel, intent upon kill- 
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ing him in order to get him out of their sight. But by the end of the story 
they are filled with bitter remorse for what they had done to him. With 
keen psychological insight into human nature, the writer describes the 
dramatic meeting of Joseph and his brethren in Egypt. There is no more 
moving scene in all literature than that of Joseph’s self-disclosure to his 
bewildered and terrified brethren (45:1-8). The anguish of the father 
(37:34-35) when he hears of the loss of his beloved son, and the un- 
speakable joy of the old patriarch (46:30) when he sees Joseph again, 
give us new insight into the character of Jacob. 

Finally, the skill of the storyteller is seen in his ability to arouse in the 
reader a variety of emotional responses. No one can read about the 
cruelty of Joseph’s brethren without becoming incensed at them. The 
actions of Potiphar’s wife make us loathe her. We sympathize deeply 
with Jacob as he mourns for his beloved son, but we rejoice when he is 
united with him once again in Egypt. Our heart goes out for Joseph 
as he languishes in prison for a crime he never committed, and we are 
glad when he is elevated to his high position in the court of Pharaoh. 

The Joseph narrative is truly a literary masterpiece. Its well-organized 
plot and penetrating character studies reveal a highly developed artistic 
form of writing, rarely equalled in Hebrew literature. 

There are numerous indications throughout the story that the writer 
was also well acquainted with Egyptian customs and institutions. The 
agrarian measures of Joseph (47:13-26), the observation that Egyptians 
did not eat with foreigners (43:32), the description of the embalming 
of Jacob’s body (50:2-4), and other examples, all seem to point to this 
conclusion. But what is even more significant is the fact that there are 
many parallels in the biblical story to non-Hebraic literary sources. A 
parallel to the incident of Potiphar’s wife, for instance, is found in The 
Story of Two Brothers, an Egyptian tale in which a young man, tempted 
by the wife of his elder brother, was falsely accused of adultery and 
unjustly punished.* This, and other examples, show the influence of 
Egyptian literature, but the Genesis account is certainly not an Egyptian 
story. It is written for non-Egyptians by a non-Egyptian, but it has 
worked into it literary suggestions and patterns of Egyptian origin. And 
in the autobiography of King Idrimi of Alalakh (c. 1450 B.c.), inscribed 
on a stele, there have been found several motifs which recur in the 
Joseph story: the seven year cycle, the use of divining to determine the 
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future, and, above all, the reconciliation of the hero with his hostile 
brothers. Perhaps the parallels are purely coincidental, but at any rate, 
“the motifs in question were floating about during the period when the 
Hebrews were first telling the Joseph story.’ 

In the Joseph narrative, as found in Genesis, there are two chapters 
which appear to be later additions to the original story. One is Chapter 
38, the Tamar-Judah episode; the other is Chapter 49, which tells of 
Jacob blessing his sons. The former chapter is obviously out of context, 
since it has nothing to do with the Joseph narrative. On the other hand, 
Chapter 49 was included because of its obvious association with Jacob’s 
blessing of Joseph’s two sons, recorded in Chapter 48. Why, then, was 
the Tamar-Judah story inserted between Chapters 37 and 39 in the 
Joseph narrative? 

One purpose of Chapter 38 is to show how the genealogy of Israel 
was continued through Judah.* But that is no reason for its present 
position in the text. One suggestion is that it was placed here to create 
suspense, since it breaks into the story just when Joseph has been sold 
into Egypt. A more plausible answer to the problem, however, might be 
found in the chapter that follows, where Joseph’s temptation at the 
hands of Potiphar’s wife is recorded. No one can read that dramatic 
scene without feeling utter contempt for the temptress. She is the 
example, par excellence, of the wicked woman who lures young men to 
their doom by her wily charms and slippery words (Prov. 7). Tamar, on 
the other hand, is the ideal Hebrew wife who will try anything to give 
her deceased husband progeny so that his name may be preserved. The 
Yahwist expresses no surprise or censure that Tamar tricks her father-in- 
law, Judah, into giving her a child. She was doing her duty as a loyal 
wife in gaining seed for her dead husband and maintaining the family 
honor. Could it be, then, that these two stories were set side by side in 
order to contrast the ideal Hebrew wife with the depraved wife of 


Potiphar? 
The Theological Analysis of the Story 


Joseph is one of the most perfect characters in the Old Testament. 
Except for carrying bad tales to his father about his brethren (37:2), 





3. Albright, W. F., “Some Important Recent Discoveries: Alphabetic Origins and the Idrimi 
Statue,” Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 118 (April, 1950), p. 20. 

4. Cf. Matt. 1:3, where Tamar’s name appears in the line of the Messiah. 

5. A detailed literary analysis of the text is not called for in this paper. Although most 
scholars agree that the narrative is composed of two strands, J and E, this writer believes in the 
single authorship of the story because of its unified structure and literary excellence. 
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and rather obviously suggesting himself to Pharaoh as the only plausible 
candidate for the office of food administrator (41:33), Joseph’s conduct 
throughout his whole life is a model for all to follow. He is a God- 
fearing lad who is morally upright and pure. He resists the temptation 
of committing adultery with Potiphar’s wife because he cannot sin against 
God and his master. His sterling character attracts the attention of the 
prison warden and of Pharaoh himself. He is generous and forgiving to his 
brethren who had treated him so cruelly. He attributes his success to the 
fact that God had been leading him, even in the darkest moments of his 
life (45:5-7, 50:20). And because of his unshakable faith, God made 
him the savior of his people. As the ideal man of God, Joseph points be- 
yond himself in the history of redemption to the One who was altogether 
perfect, and who, by his perfect obedience, brought salvation to the 
world. 

Joseph has two symbolic dreams at the beginning of the story which 
he relates to his father and brethren (37:5-10). They need no special 
interpretation, for both Joseph and his family recognize their meaning. 
In the first dream, Joseph’s sheaf arose and the sheaves of his brethren 
made obeisance to his sheaf. In the second dream, which seems to have 
a Babylonian background, the sun and the moon and the eleven stars 
made obeisance to him. The meaning of these dreams is perfectly clear to 
his brethren and father. In spite of the jealousy and hatred which these 
dreams inspire in his brethren, and in spite of his father’s rebuke, Joseph 
is destined to rise to a position of superiority over his family. The course 
of the story is set by the revelation in these dreams of God’s ultimate 
triumph in Joseph’s life for the salvation of his people (42:9). 

Not long after Joseph had dreamed his dreams, his brethren conspired 
against him to kill him. Because of Reuben’s timely intervention, how- 
ever, his life was spared, and he was thrown into a pit. Later on, he was 
sold to a caravan of merchants and taken to Egypt. In this way his 
brethren thought they were getting rid of Joseph and his obnoxious 
dreams. But God had other plans! Little did these cruel men realize 
that their dastardly deed would ultimately lead to their own salvation. 
Yet that is exactly what happened. For within a number of years they 
were going to be fed by the hand of the very one they had tried to kill. 
In his own mysterious way, God can use even sinful men to accomplish 
his holy purpose. 

But throughout this ordeal Joseph’s own faith was being sorely tested. 
The cruelty of his brethren whom he loved (43:30, 45:1-3) must have 
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broken his heart, and the loneliness he suffered in a faraway land must 
have weighed heavily upon him. Yet he successfully endured these trials, 
and through them all maintained that nobility of character which at- 
tracted his master, Potiphar, and others to him. “And Joseph found 
grace in his [Potiphar’s] sight” (39:4), is the way the writer expresses 
it. There was something in Joseph which made Potiphar like him. He 
was different from any other captive slave that Potiphar had ever owned. 
For, instead of being surly and difficult to manage, Joseph was obedient 
and honest, one who could be relied upon to take charge of his whole 
household. And while he was with Potiphar, “the blessing of the Lord 
was upon all that he had in the house and in the field” (39:5). The 
God-fearing man is a source of blessing to all those around him. 

The supreme test of Joseph’s character came in his encounter with 
Potiphar’s wife (39:7-20). Here we find something unique in the 
history of Israel’s faith. Joseph resisted the temptation of committing 
adultery with a woman, even when she purposely lured him on. Out- 
wardly it would have been easy to succumb to her enticements without 
suffering any particular harm. In fact, it might have been to Joseph’s 
advantage to be in the good graces of his master’s wife. Yet he realized 
the deeper consequences of yielding to her when he said, “Behold, my 
master wotteth not what is with me in the house, and he hath committed 
all that he hath to my hand; there is none greater in this house than I; 
neither hath he kept back anything from me but thee, because thou art 
his wife: how then can I do this great wickedness, and sin against God” 
(39:8 f.) ? For the first time in the record of Israel’s holy history a man 
deliberately set obedience to God’s laws above the gratification of his 
own passions, even though he himself would not have been at fault. 
Loyalty to God and his Egyptian master took precedence over the 
pleasures of the flesh. Because of this victory over temptation, Joseph 
has become the model of conduct for every young man to emulate, the 
ideal character of the Old Testament who foreshadows the perfect life 
of Israel’s greater Son. 

When Joseph was unjustly accused of adultery by Potiphar’s wife, he 
was thrown into prison. Here, if ever, was the time and place for 
Joseph to become hopelessly despondent and lose his faith in a just and 
righteous God. But he kept up his courage and so impressed the warden 
with his unusual spirit that he was soon put in charge of “all the prisoners 
that were in the prison, and whatsoever they did there, he was the doer 
of it. The keeper of the prison looked not to any thing that was under 
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his hand; because the Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper” (39:22 f.). Wherever Joseph went he inspired 
trust and confidence in himself because of his noble character. And at no 
time did he ever take advantage of the special privileges afforded him 
by his superiors. 

It was while Joseph was in prison that Pharaoh’s butler and baker 
incurred the wrath of their master and were put “in ward in the house 
of the captain of the guard, into the prison, the place where Joseph was 
bound” (40:3). While they were there under Joseph’s care, they both 
dreamed a dream. When Joseph came to them in the morning they were 
sad because there was no one to interpret the dreams for them. “And 
Joseph said unto them, Do not interpretations belong to God? tell me 
them, I pray you” (40:8). Upon hearing their dreams, Joseph correctly 
interpreted them, as future events were to prove, and by doing this, he 
established a reputation which was to serve him in good stead later on. 

The important new element in this second set of dreams is brought 
out by Joseph’s question, “Do not interpretations belong to God?” The 
writer is here suggesting the unique idea that God alone is able to 
interpret dreams. In Egypt the interpretation of dreams was something 
that was learned; according to Joseph, it was God-given.® 

For two long years Joseph languished in prison, waiting for the next 
step to be revealed to him. Finally the moment came. Pharaoh had had 
two dreams, neither of which could be interpreted by the wise men or 
magicians of Egypt. It was then that the chief butler remembered that 
Joseph had correctly interpreted his dream when he was in prison. He 
told Pharaoh about the Hebrew lad with the clairvoyant powers, and 
Joseph was hurriedly brought into the ruler’s presence. 

Joseph, with his usual poise and confidence, tells Pharaoh that he 
will be able to interpret his dream, but “it is not in me: God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace” (41:16). Pharaoh recounts his dreams 
and Joseph immediately gives their interpretation. “And Joseph said 
unto Pharaoh, The dream of Pharaoh is one: God hath shewed Pharaoh 
what he is about to do” (41:25, cf. also vss. 28, 32, 39). God is about 
to bring upon Egypt seven years of plenty, followed by seven years of 
famine, and the reason the dream is repeated is to show the certainty and 
urgency of that which is about to happen. Not only does God give the 
interpretation of the dream through Joseph, as he had done with the 





6. Cf. Dan. 2:28, 4:18, where the same idea is expressed. There is a close connection between 
the dream motif in the Joseph narrative and that found in the Book of Daniel. 
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butler and the baker, but he also gives the dream to Pharaoh to reveal 
to him what he is about to do. 

There is therefore a studied development in the dream motif as found 
in the Joseph narrative. The first two dreams (Chap. 37) are symbolic, 
and need no interpreter, for their meaning is clear. In the second brace 
of dreams (Chap. 40) God alone is the One can give the interpretation. 
And in the last two dreams of Pharaoh (Chap. 41), God is not only the 
source of the interpretation, but also the One who gives the dreams them- 
selves in order to reveal his plans for the future.’ 

Because of Joseph’s ability to interpret Pharaoh’s dreams, he is set 
over the land of Egypt as food administrator. “And Pharaoh said unto 
Joseph, Forasmuch as God hath shewed thee all this, there is none so 
discreet and wise as thou art: Thou shalt be over my house, and accord- 
ing unto thy word shall all my people be ruled: only in the throne will 
I be greater than thou. And Pharaoh said unto Joseph, See, I have set 
thee over all the land of Egypt” (41:39-41). After long years of trial 
and tribulation, Joseph finally receives his well-earned reward. His 
enduring faith and loyal obedience win for him the highest office in the 
land of Egypt. God’s holy purpose is at at long last fulfilled in the life 
of Joseph for the salvation of his people. 

In the names of Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, the two 
main divisions of his life are significantly remembered. “And Joseph 
called the name of the firstborn Manasseh: For God, said he, hath made 
me forget all my toil, and all my father’s house” (41:51). From the time 
Joseph was seventeen years old until he stood before Pharaoh at the 
age of thirty, he had known only the most heart-breaking experiences 
and the bitterest disappointments. Yet God, in his mercy, wiped away 
their memory and filled his mind with holy thoughts. The years of his 
success as food administrator in Egypt are recalled in the name of 
Ephraim, his second son, which is interpreted to mean: “For God hath 
caused me to be fruitful in the land of my affliction” (41:52). 

Now comes the dramatic climax of the typical success story when the 
hero gets his just revenge on those who have tried to impede his inevita- 
ble rise to fame and glory. Of course, in the Yahwistic tradition, this 
process is greatly tempered, for vengeance belongs to God (50:19), 
and Joseph sees in the evil machinations of his brethren the overruling 
hand of God. Nevertheless, one can still sense the feeling of unbridled, 





7. Cf. Ehrlich, E. L., Der Traum im Alten Testament (Berlin: 1953). 
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ruthless power in the actions of Joseph as he lords it over his cowering, 
fearful brethren, and plays with them as a cat plays with a mouse. They 
are entirely at his mercy, and he can do anything he wants to them. But 
behind this show of despotic unconcern for the hapless victims the writer 
is constantly letting the true character of the hero shine through. Joseph’s 
love for Benjamin, the youngest brother, and his concern for his aged 
father, all point to the fact that success has not hardened his heart. The 
special gifts that he puts in the bags of his brethren on their return home 
prepare the reader for the high moment of reconciliation which will 
come in time. The numerous occasions when Joseph outwardly shows his 
emotions in the presence of his brethren (42:24; 43:30; 45:2, 14, 15) 
reveal his true nature. 

The explanation for this unusual treatment of those who had harmed 
him is clearly brought out when Joseph says: “This do, and live; for I 
fear God” (42:18). Here is the key to Joseph’s unique character. His 
impeccable conduct, whether as slave or prisoner, or in Pharaoh’s court, 
or in relation to his brethren, is attributed to the fact that he feared God, 
or, to put it another way, that God was with him. This is what sets him 
apart from his brethren, and makes him so different from the Egyptians, 
who, however, are quick to recognize his outstanding qualities. 

Joseph not only humiliates his brethren and fills their hearts with 
fear, but he brings them to the point of confessing their sin which they 
had committed against him over twenty years before. This is, of course, 
an important point in the story, theologically, for no true reconciliation 
can be made between Joseph and his brethren until they realize their 
own guilt and confess it before him whom they have wronged. These 
two steps in the moral awakening of the brethren are clearly brought 
out in the story. 

When they mect Joseph for the first time he accuses them of being 
spies. This they stoutly deny. As proof of their innocence, however, Joseph, 
who is entirely unknown to them, demands that they bring their youngest 
brother Benjamin down to Egypt so that he may see him. This is adding 
insult to injury, and they retire to talk things over among themselves. 
They soon find out that they are all thinking the same thing. The in- 
justice of Joseph’s demands reminds them of their own heinous crime 
which they had committed against their brother years ago, and they cry 
out in sincere penitence, “We are verily guilty concerning our brother, in 
that we saw the anguish of his soul, when he besought us, and we would 
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not hear, therefore is this distress come upon us” (42:21). They realize 
that they are being justly punished, for by their own sinful deed they 
have brought these troubles upon themselves. 

Later on, Judah, in his impassioned plea to remain in Egypt instead 
of Benjamin, lays bare before Joseph their evil deed. “And thy servant 
my father said unto us, Ye know that my wife bare me two sons, and the 
one went out from me, and I said, Surely he is torn in pieces; and I saw 
him not since, and if ye take this also from me, and mischief befall him, 
ye shall bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave” (44:27-29). 

The cycle is now complete. Those who once had cruelly torn their 
young brother from his father’s side are now confessing their guilt before 
him and pleading for mercy. Joseph’s success, therefore, consists not only 
in attaining his high position in the Egyptian court, but also in bringing 
his hostile brethren to the point where they acknowledge their sin and 
look to him for mercy. 

It is instructive to note the different ways God uses man’s sin in the 
Joseph narrative to bring about his holy purpose. In the first place, God 
used the hatred and jealousy of Joseph’s brethren to bring him to Egypt 
and eventful success. Man’s evil designs cannot thwart God’s well-laid 
plans; more often they contribute to the accomplishment of the divine 
purpose. In the second place, God uses man’s sin to prove and purify 
his saints. Joseph’s faith was severely tested by the wickedness of his 
brethren and by Potiphar’s wife, but he did not fail. In the third place, 
God uses man’s sin to convict him of his guilt and show him his need 
of forgiveness. When Joseph’s brethren realized the heinousness of their 
crime, they readily confessed and begged his forgiveness (see especially 
50:17). 

We come finally to the actual scene of reconciliation between Joseph 
and his brethren (45:1-19). When Joseph makes the startling announce- 
ment to his brethren: “I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt,” they are filled with fear and trembling. Quick to alleviate their 
fears, he tells them that it was God who had sent him before them in 
order to preserve life. “So now it was not you that sent me hither, but 
God: and he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
house, and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt.” The sons of Joseph, 
by their wicked deed, had unwittingly abetted God’s plan to save his 
people in the time of famine. This is what Joseph saw as he viewed his 
life from the divine perspective. This is the declaration of his faith in the 
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eternal righteousness of God. There never had been any question in his 
mind that God had been directing him every step of the way, even in 
the darkest moments of his life. 

Joseph was a man of deep, abiding faith. That faith had been tested 
under no ordinary circumstances, and yet he remained true to his con- 
victions. He can rightly take his place among the heroes of faith in the 
Old Testament who by their loyalty and obedience typify the Author 
and Finisher of their faith, even Jesus Christ, the Lord. 

At Joseph’s invitation, Jacob, his aged father, was brought down into 
Egypt to live out the rest of his life. Chapters 46-49 take on the color 
of the patriarchal narratives again, since they deal mainly with the last 
acts of Jacob. We are told how God appeared to Jacob in the visions of 
the night and directed him to go down into Egypt at Joseph’s request 
(46:2) ; two listings of Jacob’s sons are given (46:8-27; 49), and a flash 
back to the good old days in Bethel is included (48:3 f.). Chapter 48 
tells of Jacob blessing Joseph’s two sons, Manasseh and Ephraim, with 
crossed hands, the right on Ephraim, the younger, and the left on 
Manasseh, the older. The idea of the younger child eclipsing the older 
is common in Canaanite tradition, both biblical and Ugaritic.’ Finally 
Jacob died, and his body was taken back to Canaan to be buried in the 
cave in the field of Machpelah, as he had commanded. 

With their father gone, the sons of Jacob once again felt insecure in 
Joseph’s presence. Far from their homeland, they are entirely at the 
mercy of him whom they had wronged. “Joseph will peradventure hate 
us, and will certainly requite us all the evil which we did unto him” 
(50:15). Therefore they come and fall down before his face, like 
servants before a master, asking his forgiveness. 

They are graciously forgiven by Joseph who speaks words unto them 
not unlike those spoken from a Cross almost two thousand years later: 
“Fear not: for am I in the place of God? But as for you, ye thought evil 
against me; but God meant it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this 
day, to save much people alive. Now therefore fear ye not: I will nourish 
you, and your little ones” (50:19-21a). With self-effacing humility 
Joseph reminds his brethren that he is not God, and so he has no right to 
seek vengeance upon them.’ 





8. Cf. Gordon, C. H., Introduction to Old Testament Times (Ventnor: Ventnor Publishing 
Co., 1953), P. 127. 

g. Cf. the classical expression of this idea in Heb. 10:30: “Vengeance belongeth unto 
me, I will recompense, saith the Lord,” which in turn is based on Deut. 32:35-36. The wisdom 
literature also expresses this thought. See below. 
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Once again Joseph states his philosophy of life that God overrules all 
things to his glory and the carrying out of his holy purpose. His brethren, 
who had acted in blind ignorance when they sold him into Egypt, were 
actually helping to bring about God’s will “to save much people.” There- 
fore Joseph forgave his brethren and promised them and their children 
protection and nourishment. By his generous and forgiving spirit, Joseph 
foreshadows the One who in perfect love asked God’s forgiveness for 
those who knew not what they were doing. 

The last act of Joseph’s life was filled with prophetic significance. 
“And Joseph took an oath of the children of Israel, saying, God will 
surely visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones from hence” (50:25). By 
this oath Joseph reaffirmed his absolute faith in the God of Israel and 
his eternal redemptive purpose. Joseph knew that the history of redemp- 
tion was not to end with “a coffin in Egypt,” the last phrase of the Book 
of Genesis. The final consummation of God’s plan of redemption was 
still far in the future, but it was assured by men of faith, like Joseph. 

The prophetic significance of this act of Joseph was not forgotten by 
succeeding generations, for it is recorded that: “Moses took the bones 
of Joseph with him: for he had straitly sworn the children of Israel, 
saying, God will surely visit you; and ye shall carry up my bones away 
hence with you” (Exod. 13:19). And Joshua, when he entered the land 
of Canaan, buried the bones of Joseph in Shechem (Josh. 24:32). In 
Hebrews 11, the roll call of Israel’s heroes of faith, this command of 
Joseph is singled out as the most significant act of faith in his whole life. 
“By faith Joseph, when he died, made mention of the departing of the 
children of Israel; and gave commandment concerning his bones” (Heb. 
11:22). 


References to Joseph Outside of Genesis 


There are two main passages in Scripture outside of the Genesis nar- 
rative which refer to the Joseph story in some detail."° Both of these 
accounts are found in rather long descriptions of God’s marvelous deal- 
ings with the children of Israel. In Ps. 105: 17-23 we read: 


He sent a man before them, even Joseph, who was sold for a servant: whose 
feet they hurt with fetters: he was laid in iron: until the time that his word came: 





10. There are over thirty references in Scripture to the “sons of Joseph,” the “tribes of 
Joseph,” the “children of Joseph,” and the “house of Joseph.” These terms are used both for 
Ephraim and Manassch, as well as for Northern Israel. Cf. also I Chron. 5:1 f. and Ps. 81:5. 
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the word of the Lord tried him. The king sent and loosed him; even the ruler of 
the people, and let him go free. He made him lord of his house, and ruler of all 
his substance: to bind his princes at his pleasure; and teach his senators wisdom. 


Although two different Hebrew words are rendered by “word” in verse 
19, they both refer to Jehovah’s word which came to Joseph to test him 
and purify his character. Here the “word” is personified as God’s agent 
to fit Joseph for the high station for which Providence had destined him. 
Joseph’s strategic place in the history of redemption is clearly brought 
out by the Psalmist. He was divinely appointed and trained to save his 
people in time of severe famine. Through him God’s redemptive purpose 
was carried on another step. 

In the New Testament Stephen reviews the story of Joseph in his long 
speech before the Sanhedrin: 


And the patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt: but God was 
with him, and delivered him out of all his afflictions, and gave him favor and 
wisdom in the sight of Pharaoh king of Egypt; and he made him governor over 
Egypt and all his house. Now there came a dearth over all the land of Egypt and 
Canaan, and great affliction: and our fathers found no sustenance. But when 
Jacob heard that there was corn in Egypt, he sent out our fathers first. And at 
the second time Joseph was made known to his brethren; and Joseph’s kindred 
was made known unto Pharaoh. Then sent Joseph, and called his father Jacob 
unto him, and all his kindred, threescore and fifteen souls. So Jacob went down 
into Egypt, and died, he, and our fathers, and were carried over into Sychem, and 
laid in the sepulchre that Abraham bought for a sum of money"! of the sons of 
Emmor the father of Sychem (Acts 7:9-16). 


Here again the “heilsgeschichte” note is sounded. God was with Joseph 
in Egypt, delivering him from all his afflictions and setting him up as 
governor over all Egypt. Stephen’s frequent mention of Egypt was 
probably meant to show that God’s Presence was with his people even 
in this foreign land, directing and guiding their destiny. There is no ques- 
tion, then, that both of these representatives from Old and New Israel 
believed that God was uniquely present in Joseph’s life, making it signifi- 
cant not only for that day and age long ago, but for the future as well. 


Summary 


The Joseph narrative is the biography of a Hebrew young man who 
trusted God implicitly and obeyed his laws, and who, because of his 





11. The problems raised in vs. 16 concerning the burial place of the patriarchs and Abraham’s 
purchase need not be discussed here. 
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unique faithfulness in the time of severe testing, became the savior of his 
people. Although the story is strongly colored by the teachings of the 
Wisdom School, its great importance lies in showing how God’s redemp- 
tive purpose for Israel and the world was carried forward in the life 
and character of Joseph. 

That the teachings of the Wisdom School are present throughout the 
story is abundantly clear."* Joseph is the ideal figure who handles himself 
with ease and confidence before great rulers. Because of his wise and 
timely counsel he is given the second highest position in Egypt’s govern- 
ment (cf. Prov. 22:29). The reason for Joseph’s phenomenal success is 
that he fears God and obeys his commands, the two main considerations 
in the theology of the wise men of Israel (Gen. 42:18; cf. also Prov. 1:7, 
15:33). The story of Joseph’s temptation at the hands of Potiphar’s wife 
is reminiscent of the strong warnings in Wisdom Literature against the 
foreign woman who allures young men to their untimely destruction 
(Prov. 7; 22:14, 23:27). Joseph overcomes the temptation because he 
fears God (Gen. 39:9). Joseph’s unwillingness to judge his brethren 
and seek revenge is in line with one of the noblest qualities of the wise 
men (Prov. 24:29). And finally, God’s planning in Joseph’s life, so 
clearly expressed in Gen. 45:5-8 and 50:20, is carried out in spite of 
men’s evil devices to thwart it (cf. Prov. 16:9, 19:21, 20:24, 21:30). 

With this great truth we come to the primary significance of the story. 
God was with Joseph, directing his life in an unique way. This was not 
only the view of the charismatic interpreter as he looked back upon the 
life of Joseph with the eyes of faith and saw God’s directing hand in 
the events of his dramatic career. Joseph himself believed implicitly in 
God, and it was this deep faith that made it possible for him to endure 
the trials set before him. In other words, the only adequate interpreta- 
tion of Joseph’s life grows out of the facts themselves; it is not super- 
ficially or subjectively imposed upon the narrative. It is for this reason 
that the “heilsgeschichtliche” veiw of Scripture can never be disputed, 
since it grows out of the facts themselves. The faith of the actor and the 
interpreter is irrefutable; any misunderstanding or mishandling of the 
facts as interpreted is due to our own lack of spiritual insight. 





12. Cf, Gerhard von Rad’s illuminating study of this point in his article, “Josephgeschichte 
und aeltere Chokma” in the Copenhagen Congress Volume for 1953 (Supplements to Vetus 
Testamentum) Vol. I, Leiden, 1953, pp. 120-127. The writer cannot agree with von Rad, how- 
ever, when he says, “finally we miss a specific ‘heilsgeschichtlich’—theological approach” 
(p. 126). 
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God was with Joseph for the saving of his people. God does not reveal 
himself simply that he may be known intellectuatly. The end of God’s 
revelation is always salvation, or renewed fellowship between the Creator 
and his creatures. That is why biblical history is redemptive history, for 
in this history God has unfolded in a special way his plan of redemption 
for the world. The Joseph story is an important link in this master plan 
of redemption, as is brought out in the words ascribed to Joseph: “And 
God sent me before you to preserve you a posterity in the earth, and to 
save your lives by a great deliverance” (Gen. 45:7). 

And finally, redemptive history is essentially prophetic history, since 
God is in it, making his redemptive plan known and bringing it to its 
glorious consummation. Joseph is therefore a prophetic type in the truest 
sense of the word, not because of twenty or thirty dubious resemblances 
between the life of Joseph and that of Christ, but rather because, in a 
deeper, spiritual sense, Joseph, by the strength of his faith under testing, 
by his morally pure character, and by the saving of his people typifies 
the One who perfectly fulfilled all of these in a life of matchless beauty 
and perfect obedience that he might obtain for us an eternal redemption. 




















The Basis for Hope 


The Principle of the Covenant as a Biblical Basis 
of a Philosophy of History 


by Paut E. Brown 


THE principle of the covenant is an essential element in any interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. This principle can be traced from Abraham’s covenant 
with God (Gen. 15) through the history of the patriarchial period and 
the time of the Exodus. The people of Israel always consider their 
covenant with Yahweh at Sinai (Exod. 19) as determinative in the 
development of the life of their nation. The rest of the Old Testament 
might be considered as a commentary upon Israel’s efforts to keep the 
covenant. This covenant relationship reaches its climax in Jeremiah’s 
concept of the new covenant (Jer. 31:33). 

In the New Testament we see Jesus establish the new covenant (Matt. 
26: 20-29, Mk. 14:17-25, Lk. 22:14-23).’ Later Paul and the writers of 
the New Testament make constant references to this covenant (Acts 
3:25, 7:8; Rom. 9:4; Gal. 3:15 ff., 4:24; Eph. 2:2; Heb. 7:22, 8:6, 
9:15, 12:24, 13:20). 

In the history of Christian thought we find references to the doctrine 
of the covenant from the earliest period down to the present. The Epistle 
of Barnabas’ refers to the doctrine as do such writers as Irenaeus’ and 
Augustine. Luther’ and Calvin® both use the concept and we find 





1. Branscomb, B. H., The Gospel of Mark (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937), pp. 260 ff., 
interprets the “New Covenant” to be an apostolic addition. Hence, Jesus had no concept of 
establishing a new covenant. Compare, however, the following references for authority for my 
statement: Taylor, Vincent, Forgiveness and Reconciliation (New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1941), pp. 14 ff; Denney, James, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation (New York: George 
H. Doran Co., 1918), p. 141; Manson, William, The Gospel of Luke (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1930), p. 241; Robinson, T. H., The Gospel of Matthew (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., Inc., 1928), p. 215. 

2. The Ante-Nicene Fathers (New York: The Christian Literature Company, 1896), Vol. I, 
PP. 139, 145-46. 

3. Ibid., Vol. V, p. 295. 

4. Augustine, De Baptisimo Contra Donatistas; Bk. 1, chap. 15, paragraph 24. 

5. Késtlin, Julius, The Theology of Luther in its Historical Development and Inner Harmony 
(Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1897), Vol. II, pp. 359-64. 

6. Calvin, John, Institutes of the Christian Religion (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education, 1936), IV, 1, 23; IV, 14, 1; IV, 16, 15. 
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constant references to the doctrine in a writer as modern as Emil 
Brunner.’ 

In later developments of the doctrine we find an emphasis upon a 
covenant of works or God’s covenant with Adam, and the new covenant 
or covenant of grace which God made with man in the coming of Christ.* 

With this brief historical background for the principle of the covenant 
let us see if in this essential doctrine of the Scriptures we can find a basis 


for a philosophy of history that can bring hope in the midst of the despair 
of our generation. 


The doctrine of the covenant embraced all of existence in its sweep. 
It began with the covenant of the Father and the Son before time was. 
It embraced man’s relationship to God under the terms of the old and 
new covenant. Finally, it continued throughout eternity the experience 
of both God and man in terms of the New Jerusalem. Truly we find then 
in the covenant a principle of interpretation for what is today a pressing 
and burning problem upon the soul of man. Modern man is confronted 
with the realization of a crisis in civilization and in history that threatens 
to destroy man and all that man may endeavor to do. The cry arises from 
man’s soul as to whether life has any meaning. Is there any purpose in 
history or in existence?® Is life a cosmic tragedy in which the impersonal 
factors in life laugh at the “joke” of existence with a purpose? 

Niebuhr states that in addition to the Christian answer to this problem 
of history there are two other endeavors in the modern world to find 
a principle of interpretation of history. The first approach is the method 
of Greek philosophy which equated history with the world of nature and 
sought emancipation of man’s changeless reason from this world of 
change. The second approach is the effort to regard the historical de- 
velopment of man’s power and freedom as the ultimate solution to the 
human problem.” 





7. Brunner, Emil, Revelation and Reason (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1946), 
et. passim. 

8. Cf. Hodge, A. A., Outlines of Theology, Revised Edition. (New York: A. C. Armstrong 
and Son, 1895), pp. 370-71. 

9. The following words of Jean-Paul Sartre are typical of the despair of modern atheistic 
Existentialist thought: “Thus there is no human nature because there is no God to have a con- 
ception of it. .. . Man is nothing else but that which he makes of himself. Before the projection 
of the self nothing exists; not even in the heaven of intelligence. Man will only attain existence 
when he is what he purposes to be.”” Quoted by Reinhold Niebuhr, Faith and History (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949), p. 173. It must be pointed out that there is a different 
trend of Existentialist thought in Kierkegaard and his followers. Note the influence of 
Kierkegaard upon the early stages of the thought of Karl Barth, in H. R. Mackintosh, Types of 
Modern Theology (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), pp. 266-68. 

10. Op. cit., p. 15. 
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We cannot tarry to examine the observations upon history by a scholar 
such as Arnold Toynbee, but it is clear that many of the symptoms of 
decline found in other civilizations are present in our own western 
civilization today." 


These very symptoms have indicated the failure of other interpreta- 


tions of history properly to evaluate the meaning of history. “. . . the 
Christian interpretation of history has achieved a new relevance through 
the obvious inadequacies in modern interpretations. . . .”"” 


In view of the fact that modern man is seeking for a principle of 
interpretation of history, it is my purpose to point out the relevance 
of the principle of the covenant as a medium for a Christian interpreta- 
tion of history. 

Niebuhr is aware of the fact that Israel interpreted the meaning of 
history in terms of the covenant. “The principle of meaning for the 
history of the children of Israel is given by the idea of God’s Covenant 
with Israel. The idea of a Covenant between a God who is not owned 
or chosen by Israel but who chooses Israel contains the germs of a con- 
ception of history which the prophets explicate.” 

In the covenant the meaning of existence originates in what is beyond 
time in the eternity of God. God covenanted with the Son before time 
began. History is viewed by the covenant as the result of God’s decision. 
This is stated graphically by Brunner when he says, “God creates the 
time, He gives time.”'* The fact of creation is a basic assumption in the 
doctrine of the covenant.” With this conception of the givenness of 
history all other ideas that view history as a cycle were broken. “With 
this idea the magic cycle of time has been broken; it is transformed into 
a straight line which leads into the future toward a definite goal.””® 

The principle of the covenant not only states that God gives time, and 
in a sense inaugurates history, but that he has a definite relationship to 
man in history. Under the terms of the old covenant we find this rela- 
tionship of man to God expressed in the form of the covenant of works. 


11. Toynbee, Arnold, A Study of History (New York: Oxford University Press, 1934), Vol. 
IV, pp. 7-39. Note Niebuhr’s criticism’s of Toynbee in which he points out that Toynbee does 
not appreciate the new element in the Marxist approach to history, op. cit., p. 110. 

12. Niebuhr, of. cit., p. 196; cf. Brunner, Christianity and Civilization (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1948), p. 53, where he points out that the idea of progress is not due to men 
like Lamarck and Darwin. “The real pioneers are men like Rousseau, Lessing, Herder, Hegel.” 

13. Niebuhr, of. cit., p. 36. 

14. Brunner, Emil, Christianity and Civilization, Vol. I, p. 48. 

15. See the superb treatment of the subject of creation in the chapter “Creation and Time,” 
in Erich, Frank, Philosophical Understanding and Religious Truth (New York: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 1945), PP. 55-73- 
16. Ibid., p. 68. 
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With the fall of Adam the judgment of God passes upon man and God’s 
relationship to man is henceforth seen in terms of judgment. In the 
biblical history the disintegration and defeat of the chosen people is 
viewed as the failure of the Jews to observe the covenant God had made 
with Moses. Yet even then the covenant of works did not leave man in 
unrelieved gloom, despair, and pessimism. In the midst of judgment 
history had meaning and purpose. This is seen in the concept of the 
new covenant in Jeremiah and in the Messianic passages concerning the 
Suffering Servant in Second Isaiah. History in terms of the covenant, 
even at this period, was not a history without meaning, but instead the 
promise of later fulfillment. 

History under the new covenant is seen as renewal. If the covenant 
of works expressed the judgment of God, but with an element of hope, 
the covenant of grace continues the emphasis upon judgment, but reveals 
supremely the new life for man in God. Judgment is now viewed in 
the light of the relation of time to eternity, for eternity has now entered 
into time. The Word has become flesh. Judgment is not at the end of 
the age, but is here and now in the response to the Word. Eternal life, 
in terms of the Fourth Gospel, becomes available now. As a result, man’s 
refusal of the offer of mercy in the new covenant also brings separation 
from God now. It is the choice of darkness as over against the choice 
of light and life. 

The cross is seen as the basis of union between the old and new 
covenant. It is by the “Covenant Blood” of Christ that God and man 
are reconciled. Thereby a new era in history has begun. The divine 
Agape is now the heritage of man once he has accepted the promises of 
the covenant. The new birth is an expression of the fact that it is possible 
through faith for man to lay hold of the truth that at a historic point 
in time God spoke an ultimate and decisive Word in history. Hence- 
forth history is to be evaluated in relation to this Word of the new 
covenant. 

As the doctrine of the new covenant is applied to the problem of 
the possibility of history we find that it would accept the realistic ap- 
proach to the problem of evil as seen in modern thought, but that it gives 
the basis for more optimism than is found in some current interpretations. 
Let us examine the point of view expressed in the covenant in relation 
to the thought of a man like Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr feels that the 
biblical attitude toward the possibility of history is clearly seen in the 
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parable of the tares. Good and evil are inextricably interwoven.” 
Niebuhr grants, and his personal efforts in behalf of social action verify 
his beliefs and even go beyond what his doctrines imply, that there are 
no limits to the accomplishment of suffering love in history. Yet the 
other side of the paradox always colors his thought. The antinomies of 
history cannot be resolved in time, but only beyond time. 

A serious view of sin is inherent in any approach to the doctrine of 
the covenant. As an interpretation of history the doctrine of the covenant 
verifies Niebuhr’s realization of the mystery and evil of sin. Yet there 
is a basic optimism in the doctrine of the covenant. This is seen first in 
the fact of the new covenant. This implies that something new has 
entered history. A new factor must be interjected into the understanding 
of the paradox of the growth of good and evil. A second factor is that 
the covenant views God as sovereign in history. History is because of 
God’s initiative. The very fact that the Word was made flesh made it 
possible for Christ to win the victory, and the victory has been won. Man 
can claim the promises of the new covenant. The third factor in the 
covenant as an interpretation of the relationship of good and evil is that 
no man knows the final revelation of God’s purpose in the covenant. We 
know that judgment has come and that redemption and triumph have 
also been made available. Through a discerning interpretation of the 
covenant the response of man to the promises of the covenant can change 
the trend of events decisively in history. This is not a return to the 
modern emphasis that through the exercise of man’s freedom he can 
solve his problems. It is not a naive belief in the evolutionary progress 
of man’s development. It is not a belief in the Kingdom of God as a 
social program which results from a view that the world is a compound 
of sweetness and light. No! It is a realization that the triumph of love 
comes only through the via dolorosa, that the triumph in history is pos- 
sible only because God can speak and because man can respond. But 
the new covenant says God is not bound. He can speak. History says 
he has spoken. Luther, Calvin, Wesley, and many others can testify that 
God can work in ways beyond the greatest dream of man. Who is to say 
that the tides of the Spirit cannot be released in our day in such a way 
that some day men shall write books about conditions before and after a 
modern Wesley. Let us grant that even this would not be an ultimate 
fulfillment of history—in this respect Niebuhr is correct—but it is an 





17. Niebuhr, op. cit., p. 232; cf., The Nature and Destiny of Man (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1943), Vol. II, pp. 81 ff. 
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emphasis upon the possibility that God can speak decisively that will 
enable God to speak. It was the emphasis upon Christ as Victor that 
won the victories for the early church. Psychologically man cannot hold 
in balance in his mind the antinomies of the parallel growth of good 
and evil. “You are either for me or against me.” If you are for him you 
have committed yourself to the side of victory and there must be a battle 
to the finish. A man cannot fight who is always aware of the fact that 
evil is making an equal gain, if not a greater one. Let us grant that evil 
is there, that it is an actual battle. There are genuine losses and genuine 
gains. It is not a battle, however, with neither side making any headway. 
Even though evil is always there to grapple with us after every advance— 
we can advance. 

Here then in the doctrine of the covenant, in the very fact of the given- 
ness of a new covenant we find a basis for hope in the midst of the 
despair in and of history in our generation. God spoke the decisive Word 
in Christ. Through the relationship to Christ in the covenant man can 
find a biblical basis for his courageous warfare with the enemy. 

The covenant is definitely interested in the affairs of history in this 
world, but it also enables a man to “look for a city which hath founda- 
tions whose builder and maker is God.” The life here is a battle to claim 
the promises, but the life there is an entering into a true and full under- 
standing of the promises. We see then that as a principle of the interpre- 
tation of history the covenant has a grand and magnificent sweep. It 
stretches from the poles of eternity, but the glory and wonder of it is that 
through the valley of history Paradise Lost becomes Paradise Regained. 














The Hard Pillow 


A Sermon 
by Paut F. BaracKMAN 


“He lighted upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, because the sun was 
set; and he took one of the stones of the place, and put it under his head, and lay 
down in that place to sleep.”—Genesis 28:11. 


To the north of Jerusalem, we are told, there is a little valley lying among 
rocky hills. If the visitor stands at the bottom of this valley the peculiar 
rock formation rising in ledges gives the impression of a flight of stairs. 
Doubtless the impression would be all the more vivid if it were near 
the close of day, and the valley was in deep shadow while the sky beyond 
the tops of the hills was filled with evening light. 

One evening a lonely figure was to be seen on the edge of this valley 
about sunset. He descended the slope to the valley floor where darkness 
was already gathering. His steps were slow and his shoulders drooped, 
for it was no small journey he had made that day; since he had been 
impelled by fear he had probably traveled fast even during the heat of 
the afternoon. He had just fled the wrath of an outraged brother whose 
blessing he had stolen by a trick. He set out alone on a journey of three 
hundred miles or more to a country of which he knew almost nothing, 
with no possessions but the clothes on his back. 

His first evening brought him to the valley among the hills, a place 
that did not even have a name. Perhaps he welcomed the shelter of this 
secluded spot where he hoped there would be a degree of safety in case 
he was being pursued. Either he had nothing with him that would do 
for a pillow or he was too tired to make one. He took one of the stones 
of the place, we are told, laid it under his head and prepared to sleep. 
The last sight upon which his eyes looked before they closed was a hill- 
side that appeared like steps up to heaven. At the top were the Syrian 
stars so bright and so close one felt he could reach them if he mounted 
the steps. Earth and what lay beyond it did not seem very far apart. 
We are not too surprised when we are told that before long, as his head 
rested on the hard pillow, he dreamed, “and, behold, a ladder set up on 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven.” 
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Hard pillows have been resting places for the heads of a good many 
wanderers. Those who suffer, those who toil, those who bear the burden 
of sin, those who fear, those who seek to run from conscience—they all 
know how such pillows feel. And, although it was for far different 
reasons than those which impelled the traveler whose adventures now 
interest us, even the Son of Man himself left home to wander in a world 
where he had no place to lay his head, except that when he did come 
at last to the end of his long day his head rested on a cross. Jacob’s 
experience was written for our admonition. After all the centuries we 
read it and think of its meaning with profit because a man had then an 
encounter with God so significant it makes us expectant of what such 
times might do for ourselves. 


I 


To begin with, the experience of laying the head on one of the stones of 
the place served to create an attitude of receptiveness to spiritual things. 
It may seem strange that it should be so, but there is often virtue in the 
hard pillow to induce men to think unaccustomed, serious, disturbing 
thoughts. Somehow the keen sense of God’s presence and the disposition 
to consider the needs of the inner life are not aroused until a man has to 
forego the ease that has made him contented or the success that has 
made him proud or the bustling occupation that has made him inatten- 
tive. God has his various ways of dealing with men, and this is one of 
them. The first thing he has to do is to make a man aware. 

Suppose we try to trace the course of this young man in his earlier 
days. Down to the night when we have met him in his lonely valley he 
had been following a pretty selfish career. He had been named a “sup- 
planter” because that was in fact his nature. He had been busy with 
plans for his own advancement. He had been quick to see where per- 
sonal profit lay, and had not been too careful about the means he would 
employ to secure it. His thoughts concerning his brother may not have 
been hateful, but as far as we can see he felt no particular concern for 
the brother’s welfare; certainly there was no great love in a heart that 
could scheme to take away a birthright by deceit. There was here no 
deep sense of honesty. There was little feeling of responsibility for any- 
one but self. And the picture is not improved by the actions of the 
mother, for she seems to have made Jacob her favorite and to have 
abetted him in the trick played on Esau and on the father. 
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We are not dealing here with a man given to indulgence in the gross 
forms of sin, but rather with one who is devoted to the gains and ad- 
vantages of this life, and to the promotion of personal interests without 
regard for honor or family. He would have little inclination to dwell 
on the spiritual side of life. Had one sought to talk to him of God or 
of duty or of truth or of the soul there would have been small response. 
Jacob appears to have been well started on a life of pure worldliness 
until the night when he put a stone under his head for a pillow and lay 
down to sleep. It was then that disturbing things presented themselves 
to him, disturbing in the sense that they were new and turned the course 
of his usual meditations and began to ferment in his heart. God was 
making him aware. 

Jacob was like so many men and women, to whom the discussion of the 
inner life is a waste of time, who deem prayer and meditation the 
peculiar activities of weaker characters, who have heard of a God and 
believe in him but not so as to make any difference. They measure all 
things by the world’s standards. Their absorption in its pursuits has 
rendered them insensible to calls from any other world. How familiar 
we are with this spirit, and how hard it is to reach! How often young 
Jacobs hear the story of their fathers’ faith and seek the privileges of 
the birthright without serious thought for the God who has been at the 
heart of everything. 

Several years ago a very popular book contained this interesting bit 
of conversation. One of the leading characters had been suffering from 
a prolonged illness. He was asked, “Then these two years may be re- 
garded as so much wasted time?” After a moment’s thought the answer 
was, “I don’t know about that. I learned one or two useful things. 
I learned to look at hands, which I’d never looked at before. And in- 
stead of just looking at houses and trees, I learned to look at houses and 
trees against the sky. And I learned also that shadows are not black 
but colored.” More significant things than these are learned while the 
head is resting on a stone. Many of the finer lessons come to those who 
have been compelled to stop and think by some hardness that may have 
seemed an unwelcome interlude in what promised to be a profitable 
career. Much of the world’s greatest spiritual experience has been the 
fruit of such interludes. The man learned in his long illness to look at 
houses and trees against the sky. 

How often men forget to set the ordinary in its context until something 
compels them to take another look at home or business or personal 
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destiny or birthright. Suddenly they see that the sky is behind these 
common factors in human activity. It may be from a bed of suffering 
or in a deep valley of failure the new view is acquired. New receptiveness 
toward spiritual things has come in the night when one of the stones of 
a lonely place has been used for a pillow. Angels of God are seen ascend- 
ing and descending on a ladder that reaches up to heaven, for the place is 
not deserted after all, but it is busy with communication between two 
worlds. “O Lord, open the young man’s eyes,” a prophet once prayed. 
Young Jacob’s eyes were opened indeed, as have been the eyes of many 
another man, young and old. 

Comfortable, undisturbed courses in life are good things in many ways, 
but not if their price is loss of vision and sensitivity. It has been remarked 
that visitors to the Holy Land have sometimes voiced disappointment 
at what they saw. Reading the Bible, dwelling in imagination on scenes 
described there, thrilling to the glorious pictures of flowing streams and 
fertile gardens with which prophets have proclaimed times of restoration, 
these travelers have formed ideas of a beauty the actual sight of the Land 
did not afford. Here is no milk and honey flowing, but bare heights, 
stony fields, dry valleys, hot days, unfruitful ground. The result of seeing 
the reality has been disillusionment. Commenting on these reactions Dr. 
Hutton remarked, “It is not surprising that the Holy Land is a dis- 
appointment to those who have left their liner for a day.” He meant to 
say that the visitor who has risen from his comfortable bed and partaken 
of a satisfying meal is in need of some preparation of a different sort if 
he is really to see Galilee, or Jordan, or Olivet, or Jerusalem, or Calvary. 
These are places for the pilgrim spirit to wander. The transactions for 
which they stand have to do with the deepest things of the soul. Life 
with all its afflictions and aspirations, God’s decisive visit to man in 
desperate need, sin’s tragedies and bitter harvests, the footprints of a 
Man’s holy feet—these are what one goes out to ponder and understand 
when he makes his pilgrimage to the Land. 

In some way there is need for the spirit to be quickened by discipline 
if it is to be at home in its own country. We do not suppose the comforts 
of the liner are a sin, and mere discomfort is not religion, but our human 
world is such that there is a price to pay for its best attainments. If the 
worldly spirit of a Jacob is to be alerted to what lies about him, if he 
is to be persuaded that the time has come for serious thoughts, a stone 
under his head on a lonely night is the rigorous method God takes to 
change him. The method served then to create an attitude of receptive- 
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ness to spiritual things, and it has proved effective in many lives since 
that far-off night. 

It has even been effective on a wider scale. A world grown hard has 
been arrested in its course by the severity of God’s reminders. It ought 
not to take war and disaster and the appalling threat of racial suicide to 
persuade us to think seriously, but sometimes it seems nothing else will 
do. Reflecting on all this during the last world war one of our well- 
known poets wrote some lines entitled, “Had There Been Peace.” 


Had there been peace on earth, we might have said: 
‘Without Thy presence we are comforted.’ 

Had there been love, we would have begged: ‘Depart, 
Disturb not Thou the all-sufficient heart.’ 

But there is neither joy nor peace at all 

Outside the orbit of Thy tender call. 

And if Thou turn Thy pitying face away, 

Cold is our life, extinguished is our day. 

Abandon not Thy creatures here below. 

O Son of God, to whom else shall we go? 


It is true, is it not, that evil content with self has to be dealt with? It is 
true that many felt anew a need for God they had nearly forgotten 
when there was no peace or love to be found in the wilderness. How 
much there is to enforce upon us the simple lesson of young Jacob’s night 
under the sky that some hardness in the life may well be the only 
sufficient persuasion to think of God and the soul. 


II 


Now to be sure, there is no magic in stones, not even when they are 
from Bethel. It just happened that for Jacob this was the object under 
his head, and we recognize it as a peculiar symbol of the circumstances 
under which he went to rest that night. Discomfort is not especially 
religious; neither if we make ourselves miserable are we the better, nor 
if we fail to make ourselves miserable are we the worse. In the things we 
have been saying the chief point is not that we are forthwith to seek out 
some means of afflicting the flesh that we may induce dreams of heaven. 
Luther’s great discoveries in the spiritual realm did not come in the 
rigors of a cold cell but out of the Word of God. It was not the stone 
that gave Jacob the vision of angels and disposed him to be thoughtful ; 
it was God. There is no power in pillows. The Presence there in the 
lonely, distressful hour is the vital matter. 
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We come, then, to a second lesson of the young man’s experience. He 
learned a great truth about life, namely, that God is in it everywhere 
and all the time. The renowned Dr. Jung may not be in all matters a 
spiritual guide, but he helps to confirm us in our conviction about the 
Divine Presence. He wrote, “Man is never helped in his sufferings by 
what he thinks for himself but only by revelation of a wisdom greater 
than his own.” We would put it more precisely, of course. It is not 
nameless wisdom which speaks to our indifferent hearts. It is the God 
who will not let us go even when we are running from the results of our 
crooked acts. Here is something we need to know. We may freely admit 
that Jacob did not learn it once for all the first night God dealt with 
him, but it kept coming back. The grace of his great experience was 
never wholly lost. 

God did with this man what he has so often done. He used the cir- 
cumstances of the moment as an occasion through which to rouse a man 
he wanted to new attitudes. It was not that God did nothing whatever 
in Jacob’s earlier life when he was at home with Isaac and Rebecca. It 
was not that God did not care about him or plan for him or seek to 
direct him all the years of his boyhood and youth. Who can tell how 
many times God may have saved him from some unknown danger or 
helped him in some temptation or put some good thing in his way or 
started some good thought in his mind during the formative years? How 
often had Isaac spoken of Abraham, telling the boys at his knee the story 
of how that great man had been laid hold on in a distant land beyond 
the river and led to the new country where his children had their home? 
Had Isaac tried to make these boys see what it meant that a promise 
had been given on God’s part, not too clear in all its meaning yet thrill- 
ing by reason of its breadth and suggestiveness? And was all this not 
God in the life of Jacob when as yet he scarcely suspected it, sowing a 
seed of thought, finding some entrance into his conscience, preparing 
in the ways only he can use for the decisive moment when the object of 
his solicitude would know at last that the most important fact in his life 
was the accompanying Presence with him whithersoever he went? 

The night came. Jacob did learn his lesson. He knew now on the 
hard pillow what he had not heeded before when he slept in the comfort 
of home. His journey to Paddan-aram, and his journey through life, 
would not be taken alone. Henceforth he would know it was Jacob 


and God together, the most significant truth any of us will ever come 
to understand. 
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Call it what you will—predestination, providence, election, or some 
more acceptable term—there is the Divine pursuit of a man. How did 
Jacob arrive at this particular valley the night he fled from home? Did 
he come there himself because that was the way he chose to travel? 
Perhaps. Did he come there because he was being directed to a place 
where a Voice could be heard? It may be so. Was it mere chance that 
he chose the pillow he placed under his head? If anyone is determined 
to be contentious we cannot silence him. But who can be satisfied to 
leave it at that? Circumstances and God—do we separate them or is he 
in them? Hardness in the life not only makes us responsive, but it also 
opens our eyes to see deeply into life’s meaning. 

Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat— 
‘Naught shelters thee, who wilt not shelter Me.’ 


We count these lines among our treasures, not just because they 
possess rare literary beauty, but even more because they express some- 
thing deep within our hearts. In all life the great truth is that our God 
is seeking us. The last word about us is not that we are self-directed 
creatures. “Behold, I am with thee, and will keep thee whithersoever 
thou goest, and will bring thee again into this land; for I will not leave 
thee, till I have done that which I have spoken to thee of.” 


III 


One thing more this hard pillow brings home to us. The stone and 
the experience it stood for became in the providence of God a prepara- 
tion for what was to come in Jacob’s life. 

How are we to interpret this experience at Bethel? Was Jacob then 
and there a new man, henceforth disposed to do only what was right and 
fair, wholly freed from all selfish motives and devoted to doing the will 
of God? It hardly seems so. Even on the morning after, his idea of 
what God meant was meager. His offer to pay the tithe if all the 
promises made to him were fulfilled may well have been his old bargain- 
ing nature still at work. He set up his stone and called it Bethel, but 
there were days and years when the memory of it seems to have grown 
very dim while he was amassing wealth in a distant land. We are like 
that, of course. We are deeply impressed for a while after we have seen 
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the angels; we make many strong resolves as to our future piety and 
godliness; but these things often fade in the light of day. Our resolves 
lose their strength. We have been delivered from disease or trouble or 
sorrow, and so we have said, “From here on I will pay my vows unto the 
Lord; I will be faithful in prayer; I will give God first place in my life.” 
How often such sentiments have been but passing emotions and how 
soon, after the manner of Jacob, we have returned to our worldly ways. 
Yet we are not to suppose on that account that Bethel was a wasted 
experience for Jacob, nor are we to suppose that our own Bethels are 
lost either. The pull of the sacred spot drew him steadily and powerfully 
during all the wandering years. What he had learned was not wholly lost. 
In a foreign land where he served so long it became at last his point of 
return. After more crooked dealings and much acquisition of wealth 
another crisis arose. Once again he was drawn to the God of his fathers. 
The stone is the central feature of this story, the physical object around 
which all its values gather. “He took a stone,” we read. It was rather 
a casual act, to which he scarcely gave a second thought. But in the 
morning he took the same stone and set it up for a memorial after the 
manner of his times and dedicated it there in the wilderness with no 
one but God to see what he did. And he gave a name to it—‘God’s 
House’’—for the stone and the place where it stood had become what 
his experience had made it. The common thing had already found for 
him a meaning. The spot was now holy ground. Everything was not to be 
wholly lost in the brightness of day. A ladder had stood here, reaching 
up into the sky, joining heaven and earth. Out of our stony griefs we 
raise our Bethels, and though we wander many times and spend many 
forgetful years, their radiance does not entirely fade from our souls. 
What would Jacob have done in later years had it not been for his 
stone dedicated to God? He went on to the foreign land for which he 
had set out. There he labored for years in the service of Laban. His 
thoughts and purposes in all that time we can only guess, but at last, 
when he could no longer remain in that service, he began to feel the pull 
of Bethel when God appeared to him and said, “I am the God of Bethel, 
where thou anointedst a pillar, where thou vowedst a vow unto me.” 
Had it not been for Bethel he might have stayed there and the whole 
plan of God for his people would have been lost. At the right moment 
the One whose presence was the great fact of Jacob’s life came to use 


again the experience with the stone to recover this man for the work he 
was to do. 
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The day came when Jacob had to meet Esau again, and he was afraid 
as he well might have been. How vividly some of the scenes at home 
must have come back to his mind, especially as he thought he could 
feel his father’s hands on him in the act of stealing his brother’s blessing. 
In the stress of this hour he turned to the God of Bethel, the God of his 
father Abraham and of his father Isaac, who had commanded him to 
return. When we hear him say, “With my staff I passed over this Jor- 
dan,” all the story of his flight comes before us even now in that brief 
word. It was good that in this crisis, too, there had been an hour when 
Jacob came to know that God was in his life. 

The day came when Benjamin, the son of sorrow, was born, and his 
beloved Rachel died. He set up a pillar upon her grave, and who is to 
say what comfort was his in the promises and presence of his God in his 
hour of loss? Isaac, his father, was at last gathered to his people. Over 
the grave the two brothers clasped hands. God had brought them to- 
gether once more, and comforted Jacob in the days of his mourning. 

Greater trials and sorrows awaited this man. One day he was to 
receive news of the disappearance of Joseph, his beloved son, in a 
manner to send a shudder through the father’s heart. Then when he and 
his family were threatened by famine, he took his way down to Egypt 
to be with this same son whom he had thought lost, and there, an old 
man, bent under all the burdens of life, humbled by many a sore reverse, 
he came to the end of his journey far from the land of promise. But he 
was still remembering what he had been taught in the night long before. 
He said to Joseph, “God Almighty appeared to me at Bethel in the land 
of Canaan, and blessed me.” Bethel was there as the anchor to which 
he was secured. The God of Bethel was his confidence and his reward. 

Life needs an anchor. There has to be some spot where God has drawn 
near. There is no magic in stones, as we have been careful to say, but 
there is help in the Presence of God. If it takes a hard pillow to make us 
sensitive and to teach us the nearness of heaven, let us thank God for it 
and set it up for a memorial. We must have such reminders. It is no 
mere fancy that they exert a gentle persuasion upon us lest in the hard 
realities of this world we should lose sight altogether of the vision of 
opened skies. A minister left a church he had been serving with the 
conviction that it had not ten years to live. When he returned some 
thirty-five years after, the church was still there, about as he had left it. 
He met one of the saints whom he had known during his pastorate, and 
voiced his thoughts. His friend said nothing, but took him up to the 
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Communion rail: “That is where I found my Saviour,” he said, “so 
you see it is heaven to me.” We do have our Bethels, do we not? Probably 
we could never tell how much they have meant to us. 

Mrs. Sarah Adams won fame by a dramatic performance of Lady 
Macbeth, and stood on the threshold of a successful career. Then she 
suddenly suffered loss of health which put an end to all such hopes. 
Shortly afterward she wrote words familiar to Christians the world 
around: 

Though like the wanderer, 
The sun gone down, 
Darkness be over me, 
My rest a stone; 
Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee. 


Hard pillows are among the strange ways God takes to speak to us. 
Sometimes we have wondered about them. But in the light of day we 
have looked in amazement at the places where our heads rested and 
joined in saying, “Surely the Lord is in this place; and I knew it not.” 


























Eden and Babel 


An Editorial 


ACCORDING to latest figures the Bible is now available in whole or in part 
in 1,077 languages or dialects. Amazing as the statistics themselves are, 
they can only faintly suggest the program and achievement back of them, 
an accomplished vision of widespread distribution of Scripture. Thou- 
sands of gifts, consecrated labors in every land and under the most 
difficult circumstances, and a constant faith behind them all, these go 
to make up the whole fact. 

This remarkable story of the translation and distribution of Scripture 
in the present day may be thought of as a sequel to two features of the 
Genesis narrative. It was God who taught man to speak, so that human 
language is not a mere human invention, to serve human necessity alone. 
Rather it is a divine gift, a means of preserving fellowship and under- 
standing between man and God. It is certainly a necessary part of the 
redemptive mission of the church that all dialects and tongues should be 
taught to speak the language of the Word, that the very means whereby 
man communicates with his fellowman should also be the means whereby 
he learns and expresses his relation to God. 

Again, there is a remarkable correspondence between the extensive 
distribution of the one Word through every land and nation into the dark 
corners of man’s habitation and the Genesis story of the Tower of Babel. 
In the story of the Tower the confusion of tongues gives vivid expression 
to the fact that the sin of man’s attempt to be God is not an individual, 
haphazard phenomenon, but, like a terrible infection, has passed into 
the whole stream of humanity. Man’s separation from man, of which 
difference in language is the sad and irritating reminder, is the result of 
his determined separation from God. But such is the power of God that 
even this sign of man’s sin can be redeemed as the one Word follows the 
diverse paths of man and speaks the same good news in the various and 
separated tongues. 

As glorious a story as this is, and as encouragingly as it speaks concern- 
ing the church’s acceptance and discharge of her task, translation and 
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distribution are not enough. It is precisely the tragic contradiction of 
our day that we live in an age when the Scripture is more available than 
at any other time, which is at the same time an age largely ignorant of 
Scripture’s meaning. We have translation in a thousand tongues, in 
hundreds of lands, we have millions of copies of the Bible in modern 
speech, and yet we have widespread ignorance of the content and mes- 
sage of the Bible. 

Translation and distribution are, of course, not enough; to these must 
be added the twin responsibilities of education and proclamation. The 
church cannot live unless she perpetuates enough of the biblical history 
and vocabulary, enough of the framework and content of revelation to 
re-form her life. Neither theology nor the church’s life and experience 
must be allowed to forget how to speak in the basic language of the 
Bible, or how to use the biblical symbols and figures, else what theology 
is trying to say and what the church is trying to live will both be lost. 
Education in the Bible and proclamation are no luxuries, they are indis- 
pensables of the church’s faith. It will be an entirely idle task if, while 
the Scripture is translated in the multiple tongues of man, man himself 
is not taught to use the very language of Scripture, but continues to 
think and express himself in a tongue that is wholly mundane. And it 
will make no difference whether the Scripture is distributed over the 


whole earth, unless separated men learn thereby to speak one language 
of praise and communion. 





























STUDIA BIBLICA 





XXVIII. The Epistle to the Romans 


by JAaMEs EpwIn BEar 


Introduction 


Our purpose is not to give an exposition of this letter, but to point out 
some of the methods by which it may be studied, and some of the prob- 
lems of interpretation which will meet us in the course of our study. We 
are proceeding on the assumption that this is not written for experts in 
Bible study, or for authorities on the Epistle to the Romans. We are 
writing primarily with two groups in mind. First, those who would like 
to undertake a study of this letter, but who are a little hazy about how 
they can best go about it. For them methods will be suggested which, 
of course, may be applied to any book study. Second, we have in mind 
those who may have done some work on this epistle, but might be helped 
by suggestions about the study of the various sections of the letter. 


Methods of Study 


Readers of this section of INTERPRETATION have had pointed out to 
them, from time to time, various methods of Bible study. All we can do 
is to review some of these methods and suggest how they may be applied 
to this letter. The application is what really matters. We all know that 
it is easier to talk about studying than it is actually to do it. We also 
know that when we do carry through a systematic piece of Bible study, 
it is a most rewarding experience. 

Of course, all of us have some knowledge of the content of this epistle 
and love some of the great passages in it. Our objective in making a 
book study would be to try to grasp the thought of the epistle as a whole, 
so that we may have what we might call a “bird’s eye view” of its con- 
tents and message. We would like to gain such a familiarity with it that 
in our minds we could follow the broad movement of Paul’s thought as it 
sweeps through the epistle. 
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How shall we go about gaining a grasp of the epistle? Let us make a 
start by reading through the letter at a sitting. This excellent method is 
often recommended, but we fear too seldom practiced. Read all sixteen 
chapters of Romans at a sitting? What a task! And yet we think nothing 
of reading fifty to a hundred pages of a novel in an evening. It is really 
no great undertaking to read the Epistle to the Romans through at a 
sitting. It covers only thirty pages of easy print in the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament. One thoughtful reading, however, will 
not be enough for our purpose. Reread it again at least two or three 
times, thoughtfully, intelligently, asking yourself, Just what is Paul trying 
to get across to his readers? With two or three readings you should be 
able to to see some of the main divisions of the book and to grasp some 
of its principal themes and key words. 

Perhaps our grasp will be hastened if we now turn to another method 
of approach. Repeated reading may tend to put us to sleep. We start 
on a paragraph which is somewhat familiar, and we feel that we know 
what is in it, so we may read the words with our eyes only and not with 
our minds. This new method will require us to use our minds, for we 
will want to approach it through a study of the paragraphs. Ideally, a 
paragraph is the unified development of a single theme, and in well 
written compositions groups of paragraphs will be found to form larger 
units. These larger sections may be parts of a major division and so 
through a study of paragraphs we can get an understanding of the book 
as a whole. 

Suppose we apply the paragraph study method to Romans. How 
many paragraphs are there in the letter? This is not as easy a question 
as it may seem. If you will check any two English versions you will find 
that they will not agree in their paragraphing. For those who know 
something about the early Greek text and about Paul, this will not be 
surprising. The earliest Greek texts of the New Testament do not give 
us Paul’s paragraphs as he dictated them, for these texts have no punc- 
tuation, capitalization, or paragraphing. The paragraphs we find in our 
Greek Testaments are those put there by the editor. Besides, Paul did 
not always dictate neat units of thought which we can easily recognize. 
At times we can easily discern a new unit of thought,' at other times his 
words run along like a mountain torrent from one pool to another. The 
“pools” are his paragraphs, but his thought flows from one to the next 





1. He often introduces a new unit of thought by a question; ¢.g., 3:1, 9; 4:1, 9; 6:1, 15; ete. 
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by sentences grammatically connected so that it is difficult to say just 
where one unit of thought stops and the next begins. 

That we may grasp something of this problem (and also learn some- 
thing about the structure of Romans), let us compare the paragraphing 
of the first eight chapters of Romans in several editions. When we turn 
to the Greek texts we find that Westcott and Hort’s has eleven indented 
paragraphs. Nestle’s also has eleven, but they are not identical with 
those of Westcott and Hort. In the English versions, the American 
Standard Version and Moffatt’s translation have twenty-seven para- 
graphs each, but they do not agree as to the content in every case. The 
Revised Standard Version has forty-four; Weymouth has fifty; and 
Phillips has sixty-six paragraphs!* Now here is the problem to be 
studied: Why do these editors differ and where do they differ? Let us 
take up the second question first. We may find out where they differ by 
putting down in parallel columns the verses included in each of the 
paragraphs of these eight chapters by each of these translations. We will 
find that they will agree on a few paragraphs. In most cases they differ 
in their paragraphing. Now we can take up the second question. Why 
do they differ? Study for yourself what Paul has to say, and then see 
which of these editions comes nearest to your ideas of Paul’s units of 
thought. 

If you will study the paragraphing of a good many of the books of 
the Bible you will find that the American Standard Version usually takes 
a middle position as to the number of paragraphs, and gives you a very 
good basis for further work. This statement should not mean that we 
take the judgment of the American Standard Version without question. 
We will probably disagree with it at times. Nor should we take this state- 
ment as to its helpfulness to mean that it is not worth our time to make 
the comparison in paragraphing suggested above. That project has a 
real value in giving one a start towards grasping Paul’s thought, which 
is the prime objective. 

Now, having decided on our paragraphing, let us proceed with our 
study of the paragraphs. If a paragraph is a true unit of thought, we 
should be able to summarize the main thought of it in a short sentence. 
This is not always easy with Paul, but it does our souls good to try. If 
we cannot unify the thought in a sentence, perhaps our paragraphing is 
wrong. Let us now go on through the letter, summarizing each para- 
graph. When we have finished, the next thing to do is to review our 





2. These versions are listed in the bibliography. 
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sentence summaries, and we will see the paragraphs falling into groups. 
These groups, at times, may be gathered into larger groups with a com- 
mon theme, and finally the main outline of the content will lie before us. 

We need not be surprised if our outline does not agree with any one 
else’s. No two independent students agree in their outlines of any biblical 
book. We may compare with several others. In many cases we will 
probably prefer our own work because it is ours. In others, we may feel 
that theirs is better, and we will change ours accordingly. The end result 
will be, however, that we have an outline that appeals to us as really 
representing the content of the epistle. It speaks to us, and for that 
reason, we can make it live for those who hear us. A borrowed outline is 
a dead thing. 

By this stage of our study we will not only have gained an outline, but 
also we will be agreeably surprised to realize that we can find our way 
around in the letter with growing ease. So perhaps now is the time for 
us to see what the letter has to say on what are called “introductory 
questions”: the time and place of writing; the purpose of writing; the 
readers; and the theme of the epistle. Romans 15, taken with Acts 19 
and 20, gives us reasonably clear information about the approximate time 
and place of the writing. The purpose of the letter is not so easy to 
determine. Romans 1 and 15 will suggest some of the reasons why he 
wrote a letter to the Church at Rome, but why did he write a letter 
like this one? It is worth speculating about, and your conclusions will be 
as valid as those of any one else. 

He wrote to the “saints” in Rome. What does Paul mean by the word 
“saints”? Did the Christians in Rome normally worship in one congrega- 
tion? What was the composition of the Roman group? Jews? Gentiles? 
Both? If the last, which was in the majority? Some information may 
be gained about the Roman Christians from the first fifteen chapters 
of the letter. If we can draw on Chapter 16, many additional bits of 
information may be gleaned.* 

Even if Chapter 16 is not accepted as a part of the Epistle to the 
Romans, it is worth our study as it throws light on the people in at least 





3. Most scholars accept Chapter 16 as Pauline, but some question whether it is a part of 
Paul’s Letter to the Romans. They feel that the internal evidence suggests that it is a short 
letter, or a fragment of a letter, written to some other church, perhaps Ephesus. Some would 
deny its Pauline authorship. For the arguments for the various views one may consult C. H. 
Dodd, The Epistle to the Romans, pp. xvii-xxiv; Sanday and Headlam, The Epistle to the 
Romans, pp. xxvi and 416-32; John Knox, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 9, pp. 365-68. 
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one of the early Pauline churches.* Let us note a few of the things of 
interest. (1) Phoebe, a “deaconess.” Is this office mentioned elsewhere 
in the New Testament? What was her mission? For what did she need 
help? Note Paul’s “blank check” given her: “assist her in whatsoever 
she may have need of you” (vs. 2).° Yet Paul is said to be a woman hater! 
(2) The worshipping groups suggested by verses 5, 14 and 15. (3) The 
people who had worked and suffered with Paul (vss. 4, 7, and 9). 
(4) Paul’s kinsmen (vss. 7, 11, and 21). Meaning of “kinsman”? (5) 
Rufus and his mother (vs. 13). Could there be any connection with 
Mark 15:21? (6) Tertius, the amanuensis (vs. 22), and the socially 
diversified trio grouped in verse 23. 

Can we unify the epistle as a whole around a common theme? The 
work to this point has made evident the main divisions of the letter: 
the introduction (1:1-17) ; the main section of the letter (1: 18—8: 39) ; 
the question of the Jewish nation in the purpose of God (g—11); the 
practical application of the gospel to life (12:1—15:13) ; and the con- 
clusion (15:14—-16:27). Does a common theme run through the epistle 
around which we may coordinate the titles of the various parts? We 
should always remember that whenever we try to be too exact in work- 
ing out a beautifully coordinated outline, we are likely to do an injustice 
to some part of our material. On the other hand, many find a neatly 
coordinated or an alliterative outline helpful as “pegs to hang their 
thoughts on.” 

Our study has made us aware of the fact that the epistle has to do 
with salvation. People need to be saved. God has a way of salvation. 
The Jews are not being saved. Christians should live like saved people. 
But if we examine the letter we will see that Paul does not use the words 
“save” or “salvation” very many times.’ Instead, he uses another group 
of words belonging to the same word family in the Greek, the dixn family. 
The word éixn has the primary meaning of “custom” or “usage” and 
then “right” or “justice.” From this root comes the adjective “right- 
eous”’ ( dixavos) used seven times in the letter; the noun “righteousness’’ 
( dtxatootvn ) used thirty-four times; the verb “to justify” (édiKxadu), better 
translated “to show one to be righteous” or “to pronounce righteous and 
and therefore acceptable,” used fifteen times; and two verbal nouns: 





4. The writer feels that it is best to accept Chapter 16 as part of the Roman letter. The 
external evidence is overwhelming in its support, and the arguments based on the internal 
evidence are not conclusive in the minds of many. 

5. All quotations from the American Standard Version. 

6. The verb “save” is used eight times, and the noun “salvation’”’ only five times. 

7. J. H. Thayer, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament. 
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“an ordinance” (dxaiwua) used five times; and “the act of declaring 
righteous” (d:xaiwois ) used twice. In addition, from the same 4ixy root 
comes the word “unrighteousness” ( dé:xia ), used seven times. 

What is “right”? From the human point of view that is “right” which 
is in accord with human tradition, custom, or law. So a man may be 
said by human standards to be “righteous.” But from the biblical point 
of view, God is the determiner of “right.’”” He lays down the require- 
ments and he is the Judge who determines whether men meet the re- 
quirements or not. From this point of view Paul approvingly quotes the 
Old Testament: “There is none righteous, no, not one’ (Rom. 3:10). 
Yet he also declares that we, who are sinners, who “fall short of the glory 
of God” (3:23), are “justified freely by his grace” (3:24). “To justify” 
is a law court term. The judge declares the man at the bar to be “just,” 
in accord with the standard, and so the case against him is dismissed. 
The man is cleared because he is in accord with the standard. But ac- 
cording to Paul, God justifies us when we are sinners. And we who are 
“justified” are still sinners. Yet God has “justified” us. We are forced 
by the logic of his ideas to interpret God’s justification, not as God’s 
declaring us to be just but his accepting us as just when we are not.® 
Surely God is “right,” “just” in the true and highest moral sense of the 
word. But how can he be just and accept us who are sinful as though we 
were just? Yet he does, and this is the good news of the gospel. 

It is generally accepted that the theme of the epistle is given in 1: 16- 
17, and all of the words and phrases in these verses deserve careful study. 
But the key phrase is in verse 17, the “righteousness of God”’ ( dixatoobvn 
660 ). What is this “righteousness of God’’? Perhaps we should ask two 
questions: first, What does it mean in this verse (1:17)? and second, 
Does it always have this meaning? The answer to the second question 
seems to be: No. Paul uses it of God alone, “his righteousness” (3:25), 
but also, as in 1:17, a righteousness of God which a man may receive 
(Phil. 3:9). The ambiguity of the phrase is in the fact that the genitive 
( 66) may be either subjective or possessive, a righteousness from God 
or one belonging to him.’ The result is that several answers have been 





8. Dr. Goodspeed, Problems of New Testament Translation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945), Pp. 143-46, argues that the verb “to justify” ( diaéw) should be translated 
“make righteous.” He thus tries to avoid the difficulty that God declares us to be righteous 
when we are not. However, he has not won a following for with almost one accord the other 
New Testament scholars take the word in the sense of “declare,” or “accept as righteous.” Cf. 
John Knox, of. cit., p. 394. 

9. In the October, 1954, issut of INTERPRETATION (pp. 404-13), there is a very interesting 
article on “The Righteousness of God” in which the author seeks to show that in line with the 
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given: The righteousness of God is an attribute of God; it is the saving 
activity of God; it is a status or a gift from God to men; or it is a com- 
bination of these."” This phrase, however, does not stand alone, and as we 
shall see shortly, for a more adequate understanding of Paul’s meaning 
we must take it in its context. 

Nygren takes the quotation from Habbakkuk found at the end of 
verse 17, “But the righteous shall live by faith,” as the real theme of the 
epistle. However, as the Greek sentence enables him to do, he takes “by 
faith” with “righteousness,” translating the quotation: “He who through 
faith is righteous shall live.”"' This interpretation puts the emphasis on 
“faith-righteousness” as the key to life, as over against a work-righteous- 
ness, or a “righteousness out of works.” Many will differ with Nygren’s 
interpretation of Habbakkuk, but his emphasis on a “faith-righteousness” 
in contrast to a righteousness based on what a man might do in obedience 
to law, is in line with Paul’s thinking.” 

This expression, “faith-righteousness,” has been taken by some as the 
central theme of the letter. So taking it, the main outline of the letter 
might be stated in these terms, although further study will show that 
they are not altogether adequate: 


Faith-Righteousness 
Introduction to the Epistle—salutation, prayer, and theme, 1: 1-17. 
I. Faith-righteousness needed by all, 1:18-3:20. 
II. Faith-righteousness provided by God for all, 3:21-8:39. 
III. Faith-righteousness rejected by the Jews, g: 1-11: 36. 
IV. Faith-righteousness lived by the Christians, 12: 1-15: 13. 
Conclusion, 15: 14-16: 27. 


Our statement of the theme as “faith-righteousness” means that we 
have added another term for study. What is faith? It is certainly not a 
work for which we deserve God’s favor, but its exercise makes possible 





Old Testament, “Righteousness is rather the doing of that which is expected of one within the 
Covenant relationship” (p. 410). This seems to us to be an undue narrowing of the term 
righteousness. Paul speaks of all men, not just the covenant people, lacking righteousness. We 
might also question his practical identification of righteousness and faith, ‘Faith actually is 
righteousness” (p. 413). But Paul speaks of a righteousness which is through faith ( sa lorews, 
3:22), or out of faith (é« mlcrews, 9:30). 

10. In addition to your own study of the phrase “righteousness of God” it will be well to 
see what at least three of the following have to say about it: Sanday and Headlam, op. cit., 
Pp. 34-39; Dodd, op.cit., pp. 9-12; Nygren, Commentary on Romans, pp. 75-76. An excellent 
study of the phrase, and in fact the whole 4lxn family is found in E. D. Burton, The Epistle 
to the Galatians (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928), pp. 460-74. 

11. Op. cit., pp. 81-92. 

12. Cf. Rom. 9:30—10:3, Gal. 2:16, and Phil. 3:9. 
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Interpretation 


the receiving of God’s favor. We will have to study the usage of Paul to 
see what he means by the noun “faith” (iors) and the verb “to believe” 


( muorévw ) 9 


“The Righteousness of God through faith in Christ Jesus” (3:22). 
Here Jesus is the object of our faith ( da ricrews "Inodd xpiordv). But for 
Paul he is more than just the object of our loving trust. He is the channel 
through whom we come to God and through whom God’s blessings come 
to us."* But he is more than that. He is the one with whom we come 
into union, so that we live in him and he in us.” We are enabled by this 
union with him not only to share the benefits of his death, but also to 
share his victorious life." We are convinced that a true understanding 
of the phrase “the righteousness of God from faith unto faith,” and the 
paradox of the righteous God accepting sinners as if they were righteous, 
is bound up in Paul’s thought both with the death of Christ and the life 
of the Christian in Christ Jesus.” 


Areas for Special Study 


Let us now turn from a general consideration of how to study Romans 
in its broad outlines to some suggestions about particular sections in 
Romans which have special features which need study. 

The Introduction to the letter, especially the Salutation (1:1-7), 
has some things of special interest. In accord with the common letter 
form of the times, Paul begins with the writer, the readers, and the 
salutation. This he normally follows by an opening prayer,'® and then 
glides into the theme of the letter, as he does in Romans. As we compare 
Paul’s salutations with those of the secular letters of the time we will be 
struck with the distinctly Christian content he puts into the form, for 
example, his normal greeting: “Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father and from the Lord Jesus Christ” (1:7). 


13. Chapter 4, on the faith of Abraham, helps us to understand what Paul means by a faith 
that God can reckon to a man for righteousness. Burton, of. cit., pp. 475-85, has an execllent 
summary of the meaning of the words rleris and rwretw, 

14. Rom. 5:1-2. The words, “through Jesus Christ our Lord,” run like a refrain through 
the epistle. 

15. The classic Pauline statement is found in Gal. 2:20, but the thought runs all through 
his letters. 

16. Rom. 6:3-11. 

17. An excellent study of the place of the phrase “in Christ Jesus” in Paul’s thought is found 
in James Stewart, A Man in Christ (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935). 

18. Cf. Dodd, op. cit., p. 3. For further information about the papyrus letters see Caiger, 
Archeology and the New Testament (Toronto: Cassell and Co., 1939), pp. 154-72. 

19. Does he ever omit the opening prayer? Why? 
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What will be of even more interest to us will be his “expansions” of 
the simple elements of the salutation: writer, readers, and greeting. For 
example, in Galatians why does he qualify the writer as he does, and why 
does he add the statements about “our Lord Jesus Christ” (1:4)? Some- 
thing in the situation must have made these additions to the simple form 
seem necessary to Paul, and they give us a start on an interesting line 
of study. 

In the Epistle to the Romans we have a remarkable addition placed 
between the writer and the readers, in which Paul tells something about 
his gospel (1b—4). Two questions arise: first, Why does he put it here? 
And second, Just what does it mean? The difficulty is with verse 4 where 
you will find a wide difference of interpretation due to the fact that the 
terms used may be open to more than one meaning.” To give just two 
possible interpretations: it may mean that Jesus the Son of God had 
his Sonship powerfully shown at the time of the resurrection, according 
to the Holy Spirit; or it may mean, Jesus, who was already Son of God, 
was ordained (appointed) “Son of God in power” according to his 
spirit of holiness, at the time of the resurrection.” 

In answer to question one above, Dodd suggests that Paul is giving 
more or less exactly “a common confession of faith which would be 
known and recognized at Rome.” If this is so, the importance of the 
statement becomes clear. 

We now pass on to 1:18.” Editors usually take it (and correctly we 
believe) as beginning a new paragraph. Yet if we examine verses 15 to 
18 we will note that they are connected by a series of explanatory “fors’’* 
each explaining some statement in the preceding verse. This is what 
makes the paragraphing of Paul’s thought so difficult. Many translators 
make the theme, verses 16-17, a separate paragraph, yet verse 16 ex- 
plains verse 15. Now the question arises, What does verse 18 explain? 





20. The word “declared” (d6pw6éyros) may mean either “showed” or “proved to be,” or it 
may mean “designated” or “ordained” (Acts 17:31). The phrase “with power” ( & duvdyec ) may 
be used adverbially with “declare” (powerfully declared) or it may be used as an adjective 
with Son of God (Son of God in power). “According to a spirit of holiness” has been taken 
as referring to the Holy Spirit or as referring to Jesus’ spirit characterized by “holiness” 
(aywotrvns). In both the resurrection is taken as the occasion or time when these things 
were true. 

21. With this second interpretation we may compare Isa. 53:12, Phil. 2:5-11, and Hebrews 
2:9-10. 

- Dodd, op. cit., p. 4. Note Dodd’s interpretation of the meaning which is quite different 
from those given above. 

23. The important theme verses (1:16-17) have already been dealt with in part, but much 
has been left for study which we have not mentioned. 

24. Verses 16 (twice), 17, and 18. 
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Is it connected with the first or second part of verse 17? If the second 
part, then men must live by faith, for the wrath of God is being revealed. 
If the first part, then the thought is, God is revealing his righteousness, 
for men are sinners, under a present wrath. 

This verse (1:18), is regarded by many as the theme verse of the 
first major section of the letter (1:18—3:20), and yet gramatically, it 
is only the opening statement of the first subsection (1: 18-32). Examina- 
tion will show that Gentiles are in mind. They are under the wrath of 
God—“because” (vs. 19), “because” (vs. 21), and then the judgment, 
“Wherefore God gave them over” (24, 26, 28). Again, we have an ex- 
ample of Paul’s sweeping thought. 

What is the theme struck in 1:18? It is that the wrath of God” is 
now being revealed®” on the sins of men. What men? The ones who 
hinder (hold down) the truth in unrighteousness. God’s judgment is 
on men who sin against light, whether that light comes through “the 
things that are made” (1:20), God revealed in nature; or through 
the “law written in their hearts” (2:15); or through the Mosaic law 
(2:17 ff.), “because out of works of law’”’ no one shall be justified in 
his sight (3:20). Paul’s argument is that no one lives up to the light 
he has, and so all are under the “wrath of God.’ 

“The good news” is proclaimed and defended in 3:21—4:25. Apart 
from works of law, God has graciously revealed a way of acceptance with 
him through faith in Jesus Christ.” But salvation by faith removes any 
ground of human boasting, or any claim on God for any special treat- 
ment for the Jews (3:27-30). Such inferences cut across much Jewish 
thinking about Abraham and the covenant made with him, and Chapter 
4 explores the place of faith in the life of Abraham. Paul’s discussion of 
justification ends with Chapter 4. 





25. This phrase “the wrath of God” demands thought. There is a tendency on the part of 
some (e.g., Dodd), to make it almost impersonal, just the law of sowing and reaping. Does the 
biblical use of the word épy% justify such an interpretation? 


26. Present tense ( dwoxah’rrera:). Paul teaches both a present and a future manifestation 
(2:5, 16) of the wrath of God. The last is on “the day of wrath.” 


27. As in the margin of the American Standard Version. There is no article before the word 
“law” in the Greek, and the reference is to what we may call “‘work righteousness,” salvation 
by works. 


28. Chapter 2, verses 14-15 are sometimes quoted to show that Paul teaches that those who 
do not have the gospel are accepted by God because they sincerely live up to the light they 
have. Is this possible in Paul’s argument here? 


29. Romans 3:21-26 is sometimes called “the heart of Romans,” and it is one of the great 


passages in Paul on the relation of the Cross to the forgiveness of sin. Needless to say, there 
is much to study. 
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The opening words of Chapter 5 indicate that we are entering a new 
area of thought: “Being therefore justified by faith...” (5:1). From 
here to the end of Chapter 8 Paul will be thinking about the life and 
destiny of the “justified” man, who has been accepted by God in Christ 
Jesus.” Paul does not here discuss the life of the justified man under the 
theological term “sanctification.’*' Our theological division into “justifi- 
cation” and “sanctification” seems to suggest to some less thoughtful 
Christians that a man may be “justified,” i.e., “saved,” and that sanctifi- 
cation is a “second degree” in the Christian life which some may elect. 
Paul, on the other hand, speaks of what is true of all who are justified— 
this is their life experience, this is their destiny. Chapters 5 to 8 speak to 
us who are Christians. 

As we get an over-all view of these chapters, several things of im- 
portance become evident to us. The first is, that in a very real sense there 
is a parallel in the thought of Chapter 5 and the last part of Chapter 
8. Both are thinking about the “glory” set before the justified man, and 
some of the reasons why he may hope to attain to this “glory.”** Both 
start with assurances based on the experiences in this life (5:3-4, 8:19- 
27), and then pass on to the sure foundation of hope in the manifested 
love of God in Christ (5:5-11, 8:31-39). 

The contribution of 5: 12-21 needs consideration. Its opening expres- 
sion, “therefore” ( Aca rédro, on account of this), suggests that it has a 
connection with the preceding line of thought, that there is ground for 
our hope in the glory of God. When we re-examine 5: 1-11 we see the 
central place Christ holds in it. Perhaps Paul in 15:12-19 was meeting 
the unexpressed question: How is it possible for one person to be so 
central to man’s relation to God? Paul answers by taking as an illustra- 
tion which they would accept, the vital relation of one man, Adam, to 
the race, and argues, if so much came from our relation to Adam, then 
as much and even more can come to those who are related to Christ, the 
second Head of the race. 

This section also introduces us to other Pauline concepts, which will 
be of importance to our understanding of Chapters 6-8. One of these 





30. It is well to question this rather dogmatically made statement. If it is true, it will have 
a bearing on your interpretation of Chapter 7 and the opening verses of Chapter 8. 

31. In Romans Paul uses the verb “to sanctify” once (15:16), and the noun ( dyiacpés) 
twice (6:19, 22). 

32. The word “glory” ( 56g ) needs study. In the New Testament it had two quite distinct 
meanings: (1) opinion (approval), and (2) brightness. The recurring question will be what 
does brightness symbolize, if this is the meaning. In 3:23 which meaning did you take? Your 
judgment of the context must decide in each case. 
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is the doctrine of the two ages. An age of sin and death began with 
Adam. It is sometimes spoken of as “this age” in contrast to the “age 
to come.” But the early disciples came to realize that “the age to come” 
had already come with the birth of Christ. Righteousness and life have 
come with him, but the age of sin and death are still with us. We are 
living in the “ends of the ages” (I Cor. 10:11), for these two ages are 
running parallel, we may say. We look forward to the time, associated 
in the New Testament with the parousia of Christ, when “this age” of 
sin and death will end, and when the new age will be experienced in its 
fullness. True, we are saved now. But in a very real sense “we shall be 
saved” (5:10). 

But for the present, even we who are justified, living in these “ends of 
the ages,” feel the pull of both. Flesh* and Spirit struggle for the control 
of our lives. We Christians need the injunction: “If we live by the Spirit, 
by the Spirit let us also walk” (Gal. 5:25), for we do not always follow 
his guidance. For those of “this age,” indwelling sin is the center and 
master of their lives. But for the Christian, the Holy Spirit or Christ is 
the center and power in life (Rom. 8:9-11). We have died with Christ 
and been raised with him. Our lives are now “hid with Christ in God.” 
Yet we still have to put to death our members which are on earth (Col. 
2:20—3:11). Saved though we be, we still feel the pull of sin, and 
even we may toy with the question: “Shall we sin, because we are not 
under law, but under grace?” (6:15) 

Law came into this age of sin and death (5:20) not to save men, but 
to reveal sin (3:20). The law could not save, so God sent his Son down 
into this age of sin and death to do what the law could not do (8:3). 
Christ died to sin and rose to newness of life, and we who share his 
death and resurrection ideally (and prophetically ) have been freed from 
sin and should live a life of total dedication to God (6:3-11). But 
actually we are still living in both ages. Our citizenship may be in 
heaven, but we are still waiting for a Saviour who shall transform these 
bodies of our humiliation (Phil. 3: 20-21). We must keep both the ideal 
and the actual in mind as we study Paul’s thought in these chapters. 

We now turn to the central section of these chapters, 6:1—8:17. 
They should have something to do with the life of the justified man 
while he is on the road to glory in this period characterized as “the ends 
of the ages.” If you will reread these chapters looking for theme words, 


33. E.g., Matt. 12:32. 
34. “Flesh” ( odpt ) has various meanings. What is it in Gal. 5:17? You will find a good 
discussion of the uses of the word in Burton, op. cit., pp. 492-95. 
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you will note the prominence of the words “sin,” “law,” and “Spirit.” 
In addition, in Chapter 7 the pronoun “I” holds the center of the stage. 
What is the distribution of these four words in these three chapters? If 
you list the occurrence of these words in each of the sections, Chapter 6, 
Chapter 7, and Chapter 8:1-17, some interesting facts should appear. 
In Chapter 6 “sin” is the dominant word. The word “Spirit” is dominant 
in 8:1-17.° But when you come to Chapter 7 the problem is more com- 
plicated. In comparison with Chapters 6 and 8, “law” is dominant, being 
used twenty-three times. The Spirit is mentioned only once, but sin is 
mentioned fifteen times, and the English “I” is used thirty-one times.” 
It would seem then, that Chapter 6 will discuss the justified man’s rela- 
tion to sin, the two questions found in verses 1 and 15 giving us a clue to 
the thought. Chapter 8 will have to do with the justified man’s relation 
to the Holy Spirit. In Chapter 7 the picture is more complicated, for 
the justified man, the “I” is related to both sin and the law, and a cry 
of anguish ends the chapter. Nothing is said in the chapter about the 
power of the Indwelling Spirit. There is only an exclamation of hope, 
undeveloped, in 7:25a. Is this significant? 

Two suggestions may now be made for further study. First, the words 
“sin,” “law,” and “Spirit” need further study. We cannot take for granted 
that these words are always used in just the same sense. We will find that 
we can distinguish between “sin” and “the sin” (power). “The law” 1s 
usually the Mosaic law, but “law” may not be. It may be a reference to 
anything called a “law” in the sense of a code for living. Besides at the 
end of Chapter 7 and at the beginning of 8 there is still a different use 
of the word “law.” The word “Spirit” in 8: 1-17 is used in at least three 
senses. We cannot just count the occurrences of a word and draw 
conclusions. 

The second suggestion is that Chapters 6, 7, and 8: 1-17 must be taken 
as three views of one whole, each one focusing attention on one aspect. 
Chapter 6 tells us that we are “dead” to sin, and are to have no relation- 
ship with it. Chapter 7 tells us we are “dead” to the law, for it could 
not help us. Chapter 8 gives us the secret of the new life, no longer 
under sin or under the law. It is the life in the Spirit. 

This clue will perhaps help us to interpret correctly the much discussed 
Chapter 7. Who is the man who is struggling with sin—a converted man? 





35. How many times do the other three words occur in Chapters 6 and 8: 1-17? 


36. In this chapter nine of these thirty-one occurrences of the pronoun “I” are in the Greek 
reinforced by the emphatic ¢y#. This ¢y# does not occur in Chapter 6 or 8. 
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An unconverted man? Much might be said for either view. But if we 
take the theme words of the chapter as a guide, we will see that all Paul 
is trying to show is that a man, any man, converted or unconverted, who 
struggles with sin in the presence of the law, finds himself defeated. The 
law cannot help him. The “I” unaided cannot overcome sin. “Wretched 
man that I am, who shall deliver me out of the body of this death” 
(7:24). This is the contribution of Chapter 7. It removes the vain con- 
fidence in having the law, and it emphasizes the necessity of divine help. 
This is suggested by way of preview in 7:25a, before the message of 
Chapter 7 is summarized in 25b. The divine help is developed in 
Chapter 8. 

Chapters g to 11 bring us to another major section of the letter. Paul’s 
thought in the first eight chapters has moved from mankind’s need of 
God’s grace, to God’s provision in Christ for that need, and then to the 
triumphant conclusion that those whom God has accepted as righteous 
through faith in Christ shall certainly attain to the “glory” which God 
has for his people. These whom he has justified were the ones he had 
foreknown and foreordained and called. These are the ones who will be 
glorified (8:29-30). Surely nothing shall be able to separate them from 
the love of God in Christ Jesus their Lord (8:35-39). If anything is to 
be added to this train of thought, it will be simply to point out how this 
justified man should live his life among men on earth in his various 
relationships. This Paul does in Chapters 12: 1—15:13. 

Why then Chapters g to 11? Three lines of inquiry must be pursued 
if we are to determine the relationship and contribution of these chapters 
to the rest of the epistle. First, we must ask: What is the major theme 
of these three chapters? Earlier in our study we suggested that this 
section might be entitled: Faith-righteousness rejected by the Jews. But 
a restudy of the material will show that this is not an adequate title. We 
see that the chapters really center around a question which Paul must 
have been asked many times: If your gospel is true, if Jesus is the 
Messiah, why doesn’t the Jewish nation accept him and enter the Mes- 
sianic salvation? 

Second, we ask: Why should Paul discuss this question in thts epistle? 
Perhaps there were Jews in Rome interested in the question, but why 
should he burden this long letter with the discussion? Will not the reason 
be, he could not well avoid it? Were not the Jews the elect nation, chosen 
and called by him? Why were they not on the road to glory? Had God 
failed in his promise? 
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The third line for inquiry, of course, is: What answer will Paul give 
to the question of why the Jews as a nation are not being saved? Paul 
begins by showing that God never promised to save all the physical seed 
of Abraham. The Old Testament record itself makes that clear. This 
is seen by all interpreters of Chapter 9. But now comes a divergence in 
interpretation. One school sees a continuation of this revealed purpose 
of God, the Old Testament quotations in Chapter 10 showing that it was 
God’s foretold purpose to save a remnant of the Jews and to save Gentiles 
as well. Paul’s offer of salvation to the Gentiles was in accord with God’s 
purpose. If the Jews as a nation are not being saved, it is because God 
has not elected them to salvation.*’ 

Another group of interpreters sees Paul giving two answers which he 
does not attempt to synthesize. The first reason that they are not being 
saved is that God never promised to save all; but, second, they are not 
being saved because of their rejection of the Messiah. This unbelief is 
inexcusable. The gospel had been offered to them, but like God’s people 
of old (as shown by the quotations in Chapter 10)* they refused to hear 
and obey when God spoke.*® 

Chapter 11 raises the question whether the rejection of the Jewish 
nation as a whole is just for a time, or final. God’s sovereign purpose 
and human unbelief are again found in alternating paragraphs. The crux 
of the answer will be in the interpretation of 11:26, “so all Israel shall 
be saved.” Is Israel here the nation Israel or is it “spiritual Israel,” 
God’s people made up of Jews and Gentiles? It would seem that this 
should be decided in the light of the theme of the three chapters, but all 
do not see it that way. 

But if it be interpreted that Paul states that the Jewish nation as a 
whole will one day accept their Messiah, then the question will be asked: 
What is the relation of this saved nation to the church? Will it be just 
a part of the church? Will it have a pre-eminent place in the church? 
If so, on what ground, racial descent or devoted service? Will they be a 
people of God separate from the church, as the Dispensationalists hold? 
It would seem to us that Paul’s figure of the olive tree, into which, on 





37. Charles Hodge, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, is a good representative of 
this school of interpreters. 

38. The difference in interpretation is made possible because in Chapter 10 Paul quotes 
repeatedly from the Old Testament but does not make clear why he quotes. One school takes 
these quotations as prophecies of the situation in Paul’s day, the other takes them as parallels 
to Paul’s day, as is true in 11: 2-5. 


39. Sanday and Headlam, of. cit., argue for this interpretation. 
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believing, they might be regrafted (11:23-24), gives us a clue as to their 
relation to the church. But the question of the place of the Jews in the 
purpose of God is one on which Christian theologians have not yet 
reached agreement.” 

Chapters 12:I1—15:13 are sometimes spoken of as the “practical 
part” of the letter, but as always in Paul, Christian living is always 
conditioned on, and motivated by, what God has done for men—“there- 
fore ... by the mercies of God” (12:1). This practical section falls into 
two subsections. The first deals with the Christian life in its general 
relationships (12:1—13:14).™ 

The second subsection (14:1—15:13) deals with a specific problem 
in the Roman church. It is one aspect of the perennial problem of 
Christian loyalty to Christ and Christian liberty which so often rises 
to vex and divide Christian groups today. Paul’s handling of this prob- 
lem, therefore, will be of interest and value to us. We can best get at the 
meat of the section if we seek answers to questions like the following: 
What were the questions at issue in the Roman church? What names 
does Paul give the two parties, and with which does he align himself? 
What was the characteristic attitude of each group towards the other, 
and what did Paul have to say about the attitudes? Which group was in 
the majority in the Roman church? We note in 14:1 that the immediate 
problem was whether the majority group should receive the minority 
into their fellowship. Paul says, Yes. But under what conditions and be- 
cause of what reasons? Each group evidently thought the other group 
was not loyal to the truth in Christ. What did Paul think about their 
loyalty? Where does he say that the prime sin of each group lay? What 
advice does Paul give to those with whom he aligns himself (15:1-3) ? 
Does this seem to put the enlightened at the mercy of the narrow 
minded?” What principles may we draw from the section for our 
guidance? 

This brings us to an end of our suggestions on the study of the Epistle 
to the Romans. We trust that they may prove stimulating, and may be a 
help in gaining a better grasp of this great epistle. 





40. The discussion in the Second Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston 
makes this evident. 


41. Why did Paul add the two brief paragraphs (13:8-10, 11-14) to this survey of Christian 
living? 
42. Note the guiding principles in these verses: “not please ourselves” but our neighbor, for 


that which is “good” unto “edifying.”” What is good and edifying for the neighbor (individual 
and group) ? 
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Versions for study and Commentaries 


Let us conclude with a few words on books which may be found help- 
ful. It should be needless to say that we English-speaking people will 
do our main work on an English translation. We can see the broad out- 
lines and grasp the thought quicker through our native tongue than 
through any foreign language. The question is: Which translation shall 
we use? The Authorized Version is not a satisfactory study book, for we 
now have translations closer to the true text than was possible in the 
days of King James. Moreover, this version does not attempt to para- 
graph the thought. Personally, we prefer the American Standard Version 
for study, as it is a more literal translation of the Greek, and does not 
attempt to determine the interpretation for you. Even when one inter- 
pretation is given in the text, the other is put in the margin. The Revised 
Standard Version is perhaps a greater help to those who do not have 
recourse to the Greek, for it does aim to give an interpretation in many 
places where the American Standard Version does not. 

However, whichever version is used as a basis of study, its translation 
should be checked with that of other English translations. If this is done, 
the various important interpretations will certainly be brought to light. 
If the student has some knowledge of the Greek, he should then study 
the Greek text, to see what light it throws on which interpretation is 
preferable. The greatest good will come to us from our own study of 
the text, and this should always come first. Let the Lord speak to our 
hearts through his own Word. 

Commentaries are also of value, but should not take the place of our 
own study of the text. It is only in the light of our own knowledge of 
the text that we can really understand and evaluate what the commen- 
tators have to say. A commentary, of course, is the result of some stu- 
dent’s long and careful study of the book; longer than ours, undoubtedly. 
He is probably a far greater scholar than we will ever be, and will be 
able to bring out “treasures old and new.” But commentators are not 
infallible. The very fact that able and godly students differ so widely 
on interpretations shows that we should make no man our master, “for 
all things are yours” (whether the wisdom of this or that or the other 
commentator), “and ye are Christ’s and Christ is God’s” (I Cor. 3: 
21-23). 

Commentaries on Romans are without number, and help may be 
gained from any to which you have access. The few listed below are there 
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because the writer has found them both differing in their interpretations 
and suggestive in their thought. They are also in print, and so are availa- 
ble for students today. 


ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS 


The American Standard Version. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1901. 

The Revised Standard Version. New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1946. 

GoopspeEgD, E. J. The New Testament: An American Translation. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. 

Morratt, James. The New Testament: A New Translation. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1935. 

Puitulrs, J. B. Letters to Young Churches. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1948. 

Weymouth, R. F. The New Testament in Modern Speech. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1902. 


GREEK TEXTS OF THE NEw TESTAMENT 


Nestie, D. E. Novum Testamentum Graece. New York: The American Bible 
Society, 1930. 

Westcott, B. F. and Hort, F. J. A. The New Testament in the Original Greek. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1928. 


CoMMENTARIES ON ROMANS 


Denney, JAMES. St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (The Expositor’s Greek Testa- 
ment). Grand Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1952. 

*Donp, C. H. The Epistle to the Romans (The Moffatt New Testament Commen- 
tary). London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1949. 

Hopce, CHar_es. Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, Grand Rapids: Zon- 
dervan Publishing Co., 1925. 

*Knox, Joun. The Epistle to the Romans (The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 9). New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1954. 

*Nycren, ANDERS. Commentary on Romans. Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1949. 

Sanpay, WiuiaM, and Heapiam, A. C. The Epistle to the Romans (International 
Critical Commentary). New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1906. 





*More suitable for those who are not able to use Greek as a tool for study. 
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John the Baptist in the New Light of 
Ancient Scrolls 


by W. H. BRowNLEE 


JOHN THE Baptist is to the average Christian a strange but graphic 
figure, pictured on Sunday School cards as a sort of semi-Tarzan, wearing 
only leather breeches and a coarse camel’s hair cloak thrown about him. 
His diet of locusts and wild honey is difficult to imagine, particularly the 
locusts, so that there is a common interpretation of the locusts as the 
beans of the locust tree. I have found this interpretation even among 
the Arab Christians of Palestine, where the locusts eaten by John the 
Baptist are identified with the beans of the carob tree, which may pos- 
sibly belong to the locust family. If this were the case, why were not 
these locusts called pods, just as they are in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son (Luke 15:16) where the “pods” are those containing carob beans? 
My friend Najib Khoury, now of Bethlehem, explained to me in Jeru- 
salem back in 1948 that the carob withstands drought so well that even 
in the driest years there is at least a poor crop of them, so that Jesus’ 
parable which portrays the availability of carob pods in a famine year 
is understandable. The fare of John the Baptist, however, as frequently 
pointed out, represents the life of the desert nomad, who does not hesitate 
to eat small insects including locusts, or grasshoppers. One will note that 
this food represents that which grows by itself in nature, without cultiva- 
tion or breeding. John the Baptist may have felt that by living with 
nature in the raw he was living close to God. This may represent a re- 
pudiation of civilization as corrupting.’ 

The scene of John’s ministry was in the wilderness of Judea, generally 
defined as the stretch of hot desolate hills along the west bank of the 





1. An important study of Bo Reicke in Swedish discusses this side of John most excellently, 
“Nytt ljus 6ver Johannes déparens forkunnelse,” Religion och Bibel, xi, 1952, pp. 5 ff. 
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Dead Sea. According to the ancient boundary lines of the twelve tribes, 
Judaea (or the territory of Judah) would not extend north of the Dead 
Sea; but similar terrain continues northward, and to the Gospel writer 
(Matt. 3:1) the term may be used loosely to include some of the desert 
north of the Dead Sea. In fact the old tribal boundaries were now 
obsolete and all the territory governed by Pilate (Luke 3:1) was called 
Judaea. What was John doing there? One readily recalls the explanation 
found in all four Gospels that he was fulfilling Isaiah 40:3; and John 
1:23 quotes John himself as saying: “I am the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, ‘Make straight the way of the Lord,’ as the prophet 
Isaiah said.” 

Now in the teritory most strictly defined as the Wilderness of Judaea 
are a series of caves from which have come the Dead Sea Scrolls, more 
accurately called the Qumran Scrolls after the name of the wady, or 
ravine, cutting through that section of cliff. Here some of the Essenes 
lived in tents and caves; and here they had a community building where 
they went for study, worship, bathing, eating, and fellowship one with 
the other.* Why were they out in the wilderness? The answer is found in 
their own Manual of Discipline brought to light by the discovery of 
these now famous scrolls: 


They will separate themselves from the midst of the habitation of perverse men 
to go to the wilderness to clear there the way of the Lor», as it is written: 
“In the wilderness clear the way of the Lorp;? 
Level in the desert a highway for our God.” 
That means studying the Law which He commanded through Moses, so as to 
do according to all that was revealed time after time and according to that which 
the prophets revealed through His Holy Spirit. 


This clearing, or preparing, of the way of the Lord was the preparation 
of the Messianic age. The idea was that if they were good enough God 
would honor them by sending them the Messiah. This Messiah was to be 
a prophet like Moses (cf. Deut. 18:18) and was expected to make his ap- 
pearance in the wilderness in order to lead his people into the promised 
land (cf. Matt. 24:26) of the Messianic Kingdom. This particular stretch 





2. The fullest account of recent discoveries near the Dead Sea is to be found in A. Dupont- 
Sommer’s recent book in English translation, The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes 
(London: Vallentine, Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 1954). The book is excitingly informative, sound 
scholastically, and popularly written. 

3. For the scribe of this document, not even the word Lord could be written for Yahweh 
(corrupted sometimes today as Jehovah). Instead we have four dots here for the four letters of 
the ineffable Name. In the line just above, in the indirect quotation, there is a coined 
surrogate, HUHA. 
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of wilderness was chosen, rather than the Wilderness of Sinai, because 
Isaiah 40:3 employed a word for wilderness (’arabah) which was the 
proper designation of the deep depression in which are found the Jordan 
River and the Dead Sea. It was here the glory of the Lord would be 
revealed in the person of the Messiah. The study and practice of the 
law and the prophets would bring in this glad day. 

John must have been familiar with Essene thoughts regarding the 
coming of the Messianic age. He too believed that the way was to be 
prepared in the wilderness and that the Messiah would make his ap- 
pearance there (John 1:33). He may even have been raised by Essenes, 
for Luke represents John as having gone out into the desert as a mere 
boy (Luke 1:80). How did he live out there? One prominent American 
scholar has branded this detail as “intrinsically improbable” and serving 
“largely to fill a blank period in earlier accounts of his life.”* Now the 
ancient Jewish historian Josephus describes the principal group of Essenes 
thus: 


Marriage they disdain, but they adopt other men’s children, while yet pliable 
and docile, and regard them as their kin and mould them in accordance with 
their own principles. 


In view of John’s thorough acquaintance with Essene thought, it is not at 
all improbable that he spent his childhood in the wilderness, being 
brought up by the Essenes. What led his parents to send him there we 
do not know. It may be that they themselves, though not Essenes, were 
sympathetic with them.’ Or it may be that they died of old age (Luke 
1:7) and he was taken by the Essenes to rear after the death of his 
parents. Moreover, this life with the Essenes does fill a very important 
blank in the life of John the Baptist. It need not be regarded as merely 
fanciful or imaginary, for it explains in a marvelous way the teaching of 
John the Baptist. Any critic who is skeptical of the nativity story can of 
course allow for the possibility of its embodying true historical traditions, 
such as the fact that John was the child of his parents in old age and 
that he grew up in the desert. 

Now John was not satisfied with the way the Essenes were seeking to 
fulfill Isaiah 40:3. They were preparing only themselves for the Mes- 


4. Carl H. Kraeling, John the Baptist (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951), p. 7. 
Our citations of modern criticism will be confined largely to him, in view of the fact that his 
book is the only recent critical work in English. 

5. The Essenes as represented in the Dead Sea Manual of Discipline accorded a large place to 
priests. It may be that Zechariah, his father, thought there was more future for John as a 
priest with the Essenes. In a group where celibacy was practiced, priests may have tended to 
become scarce. 
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siah’s coming, not the nation. His attention was caught by the reference 
to the “voice crying in the wilderness.” As he understood the passage, 
the Essenes should become a voice calling the nation to repentance. We 
do not know by what propaganda means the Essenes were able to attract 
new members to their monastic communities. They too believed in the 
importance of repentance, however, and called themselves the “penitents 
of Israel.” Still they believed in complete separation from society, not 
allowing outsiders to attend their meetings, and keeping much of their 
teaching secret. To join their group required a period of indoctrination 
and two years’ probation. John felt that this was not being a “voice.” 
The day came when he turned his back upon them and went out alone 
to become that voice. He did not forsake the wilderness, but he found 
places in the wilderness where he could meet people and preach to them 
the necessity of preparing for the impending Messianic judgment. Two 
of his centers of activity were “Bethany beyond the Jordan” (John 1:28) 
and “Aenon near Salim” (John 3:23). Both of these were trading posts 
on important highways at the Jordan River.® All was desert except for 
a ribbon of green along the very edge of the river, which was one of the 
favorite places of his baptisms. The springs at Aenon, thirty miles north 
of Bethany, were used for baptism as well as the Jordan. At these places 
travelers came and went, and at the festival seasons when people went 
up to Jerusalem, he would encounter great crowds. However, he quickly 
gained a great reputation as a prophet and preacher, so that people in 
throngs sought him out, to hear first hand his proclamation of the coming 
Messianic age. 

One issue strongly debated among scholars is where John got his 
ideas for baptism. Does it represent a pagan influence, borrowed from 
some oriental mystery cult? Was it original with John? Or was it an 
adaptation of some previous Jewish rite? We will be safer to assume the 
last position, for originality usually starts with ideas which are not en- 
tirely new, and John was not one to borrow directly from the Gentile 
world. Some have suggested that John adapted proselyte baptism as 
practiced in the synagogue. Proselyte baptism seems to have been intro- 
duced to wash away the defilement believed to cling to one who had 
not previously been a Jew, a defilement which had befallen him through 
failure to observe the Jewish ceremonial law. It thus marked his turn- 
ing from paganism to the service of the true God, and his introduction 





6. Cf. Kraeling, of. cit., pp. g f. 
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into the community of God’s people. The originality of John would be 
in his insistence that this rite be applied, not only to proselytes, but to 
persons who were born Jews. If so, this would imply that the whole 
nation was apostate and sinful and if it was to become the people of God, 
it must enter the society of God’s people through repentance and bap- 
tism. This is an idea so radical that some scholars have shied away from 
such a position, regarding this to be too extreme a view to attribute to 
John the Baptist. Yet John uses some rather severe language in the 
Gospel accounts (Matt. 3:7, Luke 3:7): “You brood of vipers! Who 
warned you to flee from the wrath to come? Bear fruit that befits re- 
pentance, and do not presume to say to yourselves, ‘We have Abraham 
as our father’; for I tell you, God is able from these stones to raise up 
children to Abraham.” Being a descendant of Abraham, according to 
the flesh, is here not enough. One must have the character of Abraham, 
if he is to be counted among God’s people. 

Now this severe indictment of Jewish society as utterly corrupt and 
outside the pale of God’s people is precisely characteristic of the Essenes. 
They regarded all those outside their communities as utterly defiled and 
as belonging to the realm of Belial, or Satan; whereas they with their 
religious strictness and frequent ablutions were the true Israel. They 
could not worship at the temple for it was in the hands of corrupt priests; 
but they had priests of their own who conducted their worship. Their 
only sacrifices were the lustral ones, which alone according to the law 
were performed away from the sanctuary. The sacrifice for the cleansing 
of a leper was the sacrifice of the red heifer (Num. 19). The ashes of 
the heifer were used for the preparation of a purifying water for the 
removal of uncleanness. This heifer was slain “outside the camp”; so 
here was a sacrifice legitimately performed away from the temple. How- 
ever, her blood was sprinkled in the direction of the temple, “toward the 
front of the tent of meeting.” The Holy Water prepared with the ashes 
was called “water for impurity”; and this water is mentioned more than 
once in their newly discovered Manual of Discipline. Josephus had 
written this puzzling description of the Essenes: 


When they send what they have dedicated to God into the temple, they do not 
offer sacrifices, because they have more pure lustrations of their own; on which 
account they are excluded from the common court of the temple, but offer their 
sacrifices themselves.’ 





7. Antiquities, XVIII, i, 5. The translation is that of William Whiston. 
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Joseph M. Baumgarten (Harvard Theological Review, July 1953, p. 
155) has noted that the sacrifices of the Essenes seem to be equated with 
“more pure lustrations.” He therefore posits a rather free use on the 
part of Josephus in his employing of the verb “offer sacrifices,” taking it 
to mean simply “worship.” However, when we keep in mind the lustral 
sacrifices which were performed away from the temple, Josephus’ 
description of them as “lustrations” is readily explained. The Essenes 
regarded their lustrations as “more pure,” because the law had specified 
(Lev. 19:9) that only a “man who is clean” should gather up the ashes 
of the heifer; and, in their belief, the only ceremonially clean men were 
members of their order. 

Now a reading of Numbers 19 reveals that this “water for impurity” 
was intended for frequent use. It was not the initiatory rite, introducing 
one into the society of God’s people. The Essenes doubtless used it fre- 
quently. This, however, was not their only ritual washing. The Manual 
mentions others, including washing in seas and rivers. There was proba- 
bly also an initial bath taken by one who was admitted to the community 
after two years’ probation. Concerning this rite the Manual seems to 


speak when it warns that the unrepentant may not participate (V, 13 
bf. ): 


These may not enter into water to be permitted to touch the Purity of the holy 
men, for they will not be cleansed unless they have turned from their wickedness, 
for uncleanness clings to all transgressors of His word. 


Though this is negatively stated, it may well imply that for the penitent 
the entrance into this society of “holy men” was by “entering into water.” 
Now among the marvellous discoveries at Khirbet Qumran, the site of 
their ancient monastic center, are two large indoor bathing pools. One 
of these has fourteen steps leading down into the pool. One notes that 
this is a multiple of the sacred number seven. The steps are further sub- 
divided into smaller groups, so that if they had desired to perform cer- 
tain prayers, say at the seventh step or the tenth step, they could have 
determined by a single glance the number of the step upon which they 
were standing. Near the top, the stairs were railed off into four passage 
ways. This may have served to guide those going down into the water. 
Thus it would have been possible for two rows to proceed down the out- 
side and to have returned up the center, the divisions near the head of the 
stairs marking the course they should take. These indoor bathing pools 
(or piscinas) were probably not restricted for the use of one newly join- 
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ing the community. Baths were taken regularly, by the membership, 
according to our ancient historians. Yet one’s full admission into the com- 
munity was probably marked by a bath which marked him off henceforth 
as belonging to the “holy men.” Any one joining the true Israel had to 
come that way. This would be an exact parallel to John’s extreme de- 
mand that every one, not simply proselytes from the Gentile world, re- 
ceive baptism. John’s originality would be the great stress upon the 
once-for-all baptism of the initiatory rite and in extending a public in- 
vitation for all to repent and to be baptized. Yet even Pharisees had many 
different ritual lustrations, so that it would probably be a mistake to 
suppose that baptism represented the only lustration practiced by the 
disciples of John. 

What was the value of John’s baptismal rite? Aside from the informa- 
tion in the Gospels, we have a brief statement by Josephus (Antiquities 
XVIII, v, 2): 

For John was a pious man, and he was bidding the Jews who practiced virtue 
and exercised righteousness toward each other and piety toward God, to come 
together for baptism. For thus it seemed to him, would baptismal ablution be 
acceptable, if it were used not to beg off from sins committed, but for the purifica- 
tion of the body when the soul had previously been cleansed by righteous conduct. 


This does not appear to be in full harmony with Mark 1:4, that John 
preached “a baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.” The in- 
consistency is to be accounted for, in part, by Josephus’ attempt to por- 
tray John in the best possible light. By denying that John’s baptism was 
intended “to beg off from sins,” he probably implies the interpretation 
that the fulfillment of the moral conditions for cleansing is what does 
bring remission of sins, not baptism per se. Moreover, in the Gospels 
repentance is stressed as quite essential; and it must have fruits that 
befit repentance. The evangelical word repent was avoided by Josephus, 
but amendment of life is involved in his reference to the previous cleans- 
ing of the soul. 

On the other hand, unless it be in the vague reference of John 3:25 
(nonetheless important!) , the Gospels say nothing about John’s baptism 
being for the purification of the flesh on the part of one whose soul had 
been previously purged from sin;* but precisely this is what the Essenes 
taught with regard to the validity of their lustral rites. An important 
passage of their newly discovered Manual of Discipline reads (iii, 3-9) : 





8. Precisely this is said of Cornelius’ household in Acts 10:47 f., when interpreted in the 
light of Acts 15:8 f. 


































Interpretation 


He cannot be justified while he conceals his stubbornness of heart 
and regards darkness as ways of light. 

While in iniquity, he cannot be reckoned perfect. 

he cannot purify himself by atonement, 

nor cleanse himself with water-for-impurity, 

nor sanctify himself with seas or rivers, 

nor cleanse himself with any lustral water! 


Unclean! Unclean! shall he be as long as he rejects God’s laws so as not to be 
instructed by the Community of His counsel. For it is through the spirit of God’s 
true counsel . . . all his iniquities will be atoned .. . , and through a holy spirit 
disposed toward Unity in His truth that he will be cleansed of all his iniquities, 
and through an upright and humble spirit that his sin will be atoned, and through 
the submission of his soul to all God’s ordinances that his flesh will be cleansed by 
the sprinkling of water-for-impurity and by the sanctification of himself with 
purifying (or rippling?) water. 


In summarizing this passage of the Manual, one could easily reduce 
the moral conditions required for baptismal efficacy as sincere repent- 
ance and amendment of one’s ways, in full harmony with the representa- 
tion of John’s baptism in the Gospels. Or he could justify the language 
of Josephus, that the efficacy was for those “who practiced virtue, etc.,” 
and that purification of the soul must precede the cleansing of the body. 
The thought of forgiveness in the above is constantly near the surface. 
Notice near the beginning the references to being “justified” and 
“reckoned perfect.” The continuation of the above passage expressly 
mentions forgiveness for those who order their lives according to God’s 
ways: 


Then will he procure pardon before God through agreeable atonements; and 
this will become for him a covenant of eternal Communion. 


These lustral washings and sacrifices are by no means merely initiatory 
rites. Yet the moral qualities required for their efficacy as regards remis- 
sion of sins are precisely the same as those John held necessary for bap- 
tism and divine forgiveness, and they testify to the important back- 
ground of John’s thought. 

In demanding amendment of life, John attacked the sins of the mighty 
as well as those of the lowly. He did not hesitate to rebuke priests, 
Pharisees, or even Herod Antipas. Luke ascribes to him a section of 
teaching that sounds remarkably like Jesus; but there is no need to 
deny this to John, for high ethical teaching existed among the Essenes; 
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and there is a well-known pseudepigraphical work of pre-Christian date, 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, which is frequently in harmony 
with the ethical teaching of Jesus. Ethically, as well as theologically, 
there was preparation for the Christian gospel. Moreover, the tendency 
of a Christian writer would be to ascribe everything possible to Jesus, 
rather than to John. I have heard modern day preachers carelessly quote 
Luke 3: 10-14 as the words of Jesus, which illustrates perfectly this point; 
but even some New Testament critics have been inclined to do the same, 
on purpose! The fact that this is actually ascribed to John in a Christian 
document is good testimony that it is really John’s teaching. 

The greatest interest attaches to John’s Messianic expectation. What 
was it? Who is the one whom he calls “mightier than I”? Carl Kraeling 
is doubtless right in finding here a reference to the Messiah; for God 
would not naturally be referred to in this way, but rather as the Almighty. 
Yet this would be the might of God conferred upon his Messiah, for we 
find that “Mighty God” is one of the theophorous components of the 
Messianic king in Isaiah 9:14: “and his name will be called Wonderful 
Counselor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace.” Those 
acquainted with the practice of the theophorous names in antiquity 
know that they did not deify the bearers, but expressed an aspect, or 
aspects, of the deity intended to be expressed through the lives of those 
thus named. Hence the Messiah is to be called “Mighty God,” because 
the might of God is to be revealed in his life. In one of the Essene hymns 
belonging to a scroll discovered near the Dead Sea, we read of the 
birth of the Messiah through the suffering of his mother, the Essene 
community : 

And through hellish pains the First-Born of her who is pregnant bursts forth, 
A Wonderful Counselor with His might; 
And a man is delivered from the birth canal of His pregnant-one. 


Here, as I understand the passage, the Messiah is called the “Wonder- 
ful Counselor” and he comes with God’s might, and is hence mightier 
than all his predecessors. The community seems to be the bride of God 
and the mother of the Messiah, who in this sense is God’s Son, as John V. 
Chamberlain suggests’ (cf. Rev. 12:1 ff.). Christian theology, of course, 
goes beyond this. The overwhelming revelation of God in Christ made 
it the inescapable conviction of the church that the theophorous names 
of the Messiah are in him literally true as regards his nature, that he is 





9. The passage is extremely difficult to interpret. Mr. Chamberlain has alternative interpre- 
tations; but one thing is clear contextually, the mother is the true Israel as in Rev. 12:1 ff. 
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really “Mighty God.” It would be anachronistic, however, to find such 
theology literally intended in a pre-Christian document, or to interpret 
John the Baptist this way. Yet the coming Messiah is so exalted in his 
greatness that John declares himself unworthy to unloose the thongs 
of his sandals. 

The Mighty One, when he comes, says John, “will baptize you with 
the Holy Spirit and with fire.” This is in a context of judgment by fire: 
“His winnowing fork is in his hand, to clear his threshing floor, and to 
gather the wheat into his granary, but the chaff he will burn with un- 
quenchable fire.” It has been suggested that the baptism with fire in 
John is related to Zoroastrian religion. Carl Kraeling explains this 
point thus: 


In Persian eschatology, the mountains which are made of metal melt at the 
end of the world, and the molten metal pours over the earth like a river. All men 
pass into this river of molten metal and in so doing are either purified or destroyed. 
Since in Persian thought this conception, already presupposed in the Gathas, is 
part of a well-coordinated system of eschatology, it is entirely possible that we have 
here the ultimate source of all these realistic interpretations of the function of 
fire in the final judgment, and thus also the source of Daniel’s river of fire (Dan. 
7:10) and its variant, the fiery breath of the Messiah.!® 


When Kraeling wrote it was purely hypothesis which would link this 
Persian thought with the ideas of Judaism. Since then the Manual of 
Discipline has been published with an important dualistic passage ex- 
plaining the origin of evil in the world through God’s creation of the 
angels of light and of darkness, a passage which is permeated with 
Zoroastrian ideas. Moreover, a passage from one of the Qumran hymns 
actually depicts for us the eschatological river of fire: 


And the bonds of death surrounded so that there was no escape, 

and the torrents of Belial overflowed all their banks. 

The fire consumes all beings who draw from it, 

causing to disappear from their rivers every tree, both green and withered; 
and it lashes with whirlwinds of flame 

until there is no longer any creature who drinks there. 

It consumes the foundations of asphalt and the base of the earth; 

the foundations of the mountains are the prey of burning, 

and it consumes even as far as the Great Abyss 

and the torrents of Belial break into Abaddon. .. ."! 





10. Op. cit., p. 117. 


11. We cite here the translation of A. Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1952), p. 73. 
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The finding of this passage in an ancient Jewish document of Palestine 
makes it seem quite reasonable to suppose that the baptism of fire of 
which John spoke may have been in the torrents of hell so vividly des- 
scribed here. Here, moreover, we see the justification of critical 
hypotheses. 

But what of the baptism with the Holy Spirit of which John spoke? 
Are we to delete it as secondary, treat it as a separate saying, or interpret 
it in connection with the baptism with fire? Mark, it will be noted, men- 
tions only the baptism with the Spirit, so that this could represent one 
form of statement employed by John upon some occasions, and the 
baptism with fire could have been used by John in other contexts. In 
that case the combining of the two statements, as they are found in 
Matthew and Luke, could represent a conflation, with the reference to 
the Spirit secondary in that context, but not thereby foreign to the 
teaching of John. We would then interpret the baptism with the Spirit 
with reference to those who sincerely accepted John’s baptism and 
reserve the baptism with fire for those who either refused or underwent 
hypocritically John’s rite. At any rate, the Qumran literature leads us 
to believe that John preached a baptism with the Spirit which would be 
beneficial in character. In this baptism the Messiah was himself to 
participate first of all. This is to be his anointing by God, who “will 
sprinkle upon him the Spirit of Truth as purifying water.” Here the 
sprinkling with the Spirit is compared with sprinkling with water, which 
is precisely analogous with the comparison we get in Mark 1:8! It may 
even have been expected that in connection with the sect’s lustral rites 
the Messiah would be marked off by a greater than ordinary sprinkling, 
a baptism with the Spirit of Truth.” In any case Jesus’ baptism with the 
Spirit was in connection with water baptism, and this appears to be 
the promise held out by Peter at Pentecost (Acts 2:38). 

The parallel in the scrolls is not complete, however, without a refer- 
ence to the Messiah himself baptizing others with the Spirit; and texts 
pointing in that direction are not lacking. One passage places in associa- 
tion with the coming of Nabhi’ (Prophet) “anointed ones of Aaron and 
Israel.” Some scholars interpret this passage of the Manual (9:11) to 
mean that three great eschatological figures are coming to inaugurate 
the Messianic age, a prophetic forerunner, an anointed priest (the 





12. In the Messianic prophecy of the Testament of Levi 18:7 such a prospect is held out: 
“And the spirit of understanding and sanctification shall rest upon him in the water.” R, H. 
Charles brackets the words “in the water,” regarding them as a Christian interpolation; but this 
may have been quite wrong, as Dupont-Sommer observes. 
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anointed one of Aaron) and an anointed king (the anointed one of 
Israel). Some fragments of an as yet unpublished column from an earlier 
section of the Manual of Discipline mention an “anointed one of Israel” 
in association with a “priest,” and it is presumed that the priest would 
be the “anointed one of Aaron.” This is only a presumption, however, 
and we may perhaps never get a clear picture of the passage unless 
additional copies of the text are brought to light which will overcome 
the present fragmentariness. My interpretation is that the “Prophet” is 
the Messiah and that the anointed ones of Aaron and Israel are those 
associated with him of the priestly (Aaron) and lay tribes (Israel). It 
is a fact of fundamental importance to observe that the Messiah where 
found in pre-Christian literature is only rarely called “anointed,” and 
“anointed” ones are mentioned who are not the Messiah. Thus the 
Zadokite Work (so-called by Solomon Schechter, its discoverer in 1896), 
according to the now recognized original text of viii, 2 speaks of the 
“commandments of God through Moses and also through His holy 
anointed ones,’ where the anointed ones are seen, from parallels in the 
Manual of Discipline, to be the Old Testament prophets.’* Now if the 
term “prophet” and “anointed one” are equivalent terms in retrospect, 
why should this not be the case in the eschatological prospect—the ex- 
pected “prophet” being then none other than the Messiah (anointed 
one), and the “anointed ones” associated with him being none other 
than the latter day prophets of whom Joel prophesied (2:28 f.), that 
the Lord’s Spirit would be poured out upon them? That the Messiah 
(singular!) is to impart the knowledge of the Holy Spirit to the righteous 
remnant, identified with the sect, is the clear teaching of the Zadokite 
Work 2:9-10: 


Yet in all of them He raised Him up men called by name, 

In order to leave a remnant to the earth, 

And to fill the face of the earth with their seed. 

And through His Messiah He shall make them know His holy spirit, 

And he is true, and in the true interpretation of his name are their names: 
But them He hated He made to go astray.* 


Of extreme importance here is the statement that the “true interpreta- 
tion of” the Messiah’s “name” explains the names of the righteous 





13. Cf, most notably DSD i, 3: “as He commanded through Moses and through all His 
Servants, the prophets.” See also the quotation given above, p. 17. 

14. This and other quotations of the Pseudepigrapha, so-called, are from R. H. Charles, 
Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1913), 
Vol. II. 
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remnant. This clearly teaches that they have a common nature and 
mission as expressed by a name or names held in common. R. H. Charles 
was reminded of the “Righteous One” and the “righteous ones” in 
Enoch. But why not think also of the “Elect One” and the “elect ones” 
there, and of both the corporate and individual Servant of the Lord 
in Second Isaiah as interpreted in the Manual of Discipline?” And in 
a context where it is a question of the gift of the Spirit, and after the 
express mention of the Anointed One (or Messiah), why not think 
especially of the titles “Anointed One” and “anointed ones”? But one 
may yet query as to why this terminology is not employed rather than 
“prophet and anointed ones.” It might be replied that this is stylistic, 
the avoidance of repetition by the use of a synonym. I think, however, 
that the terminology stands in relation to Daniel 9:24: “to seal vision 
and prophet, and to anoint the most holy.” According to a Servant Song 
of the Manual, the sect in eschatological fulfillment is to become “a holy 
house of Israel, a most holy institution of Aaron.’’® The divine anointing 
which would constitute them as this holy temple would make of them the 
“anointed ones of Aaron and Israel,” and the above passage in Daniel 
explains the coordination of prophet and anointed ones. There are mani- 
fest uncertainties here, but the Zadokite Work in any case presents us 
with the picture of only one Messiah, one who imparts the knowledge 
of the Spirit to his people; and precisely this is the teaching of John the 
Baptist in all four Gospels; but the Fourth Gospel expresses most clearly 
the dynamic concept of messiahship whereby the Messiah is not merely 
baptized with the Spirit, but baptizes others (1:33) as well. In view 
of this unanimous testimony with regard to John’s preaching, and in 
view of many clear correspondences between his teaching and the ancient 
Essenes, the teaching of John himself tends to confirm our interpretation 
of the Manual of Discipline. It may be that in one stage of development 
the Essenes believed in three eschatological figures, prophet, priest, and 
king, and later focused these offices in a single Messiah, as A. Dupont- 
Sommer believes.'’ The Zadokite Work and the testimony of our New 
Testament sources regarding John clearly represent a stage of thought, 
however, in which only one Messiah is expected; and I am inclined to 
believe that that had always been the case. 





15. Cf, the writer’s serially published article, “The Cross of Christ in the Light of Ancient 
Scrolls,” The United Presbyterian, Nov. 30, Dec. 7, 14, 21, 28, 1953. 

16. Ibid. 

17. The fewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes, pp. 53 f. 
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The Messianic expectation of the Essenes, according to my under- 
standing, tallies in a remarkable way with the expectation of John the 
Baptist as recorded in the Gospel according to John. Higher critics 
have generally dealt severely with this Gospel’s portrayal of John the 
Baptist, supposing the account there given to have been largely created 
out of thin air for a polemical purpose. There is undoubtedly a polemical 
purpose in the Gospel, designed to prove that Jesus, not John the Baptist 
was the expected Messianic “light” which was to come into the world. 
Wherever such a purpose exists, the critical theory is that one should 
discount its testimony as compared with other sources from which the 
polemical element is absent. This is sound criticism, to be sure, but it 
often fails to take into serious account not only the fragmentariness of 
our knowledge, but also the possibility that the party engaging in the 
polemics might be telling the truth. Not always is it necessary to mis- 
represent the truth in order to uphold one’s cause in debate, thank God! 
In fact the polemics would be all the more powerful, if the arguments 
employed were founded upon historical fact. Now the Fourth Gospel 
portrays both John and Jesus quite differently from the Synoptic Gospels 
and the differences lie in a special theological and apologetical approach. 
Are we to see here different, but legitimate interpretations of these men, 
or mere theological creations with little or no connection with the histori- 
cal figures? One of the most revolutionary results of the scroll studies 
is that the language and ideas in the Fourth Gospel have profound con- 
nections with Essene thought as represented in the Manual of Discipline, 
so that one may almost say that in John’s portrayal of Jesus we have the 
Essene Christ. That being so, the same would be expected with regard 
to the Baptist. 

In the Baptist’s witness as recorded in the Fourth Gospel (1: 19-22), 
he himself denies that he is the Prophet, Elijah, or the Messiah; he 
affirms that he is only the “voice” of Isaiah 40:3. In the Synoptic 
Gospels, John is interpreted as Elijah—not only by the evangelists’ use 
of Malachi (Mark 1:2; Luke 1:17, 76; Mal. 3:1, 4:5 f. ), but by the 
very words of Jesus himself (Matt. 11:14, Mark 9:13, Luke 7:26f. ). It 
is noteworthy, however, even in the Synoptic Gospels that John nowhere 
claims himself to be Elijah. Is the Fourth Gospel truly representative 
here of the Baptist’s own estimation of his ministry? The answer of 
critical scholarship seems to be, “No.” At least the difference in the 
Fourth Gospel is to be explained by its anti-Baptist polemics whereby 
John is demoted from Elijah to a mere “voice” and “witness” to Jesus. 
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However, in case of rivalry between Christian and Baptist movements, 
it would have been wiser procedure not to demote John, but to give him 
as high a place as possible next to the Christ. It would have been to the 
advantage of Christian apologetics to use John as Elijah, to inject thereby 
a note of conciliation. Moreover, if Jesus had really taught that John 
was Elijah, would any Gospel writer put within John’s mouth a speech 
contradicting it, unless he had been sure of his historical grounds? It is 
clear that we have represented here in these rival positions, one in which 
the Prophet Elijah is expected to precede the Messiah, and another in 
which he will not.” This latter position is what one finds represented 
in the Essene eschatology, and this important agreement with John’s 
teaching in the Fourth Gospel amazingly confirms this Gospel as an 
accurate source for the Baptist’s teaching regarding himself. 

The most difficult saying of all ascribed to John is: “After me comes 
a man who ranks before me, for he was before me.” This saying, given 
in two slightly different forms (John 1:15, 30), is in agreement with the 
Logos doctrine of the Fourth Evangelist’s prologue. Hence it is dis- 
credited as a theological intrusion of the Fourth Evangelist. Yet before 
making this easy assumption, we should first inquire as to what evidence 
there is that the Baptist could not have used this language. Our first 
approach should be to interpret the saying as it might possibly have been 
meant by the Baptist, and not according to the Logos terminology of the 
Evangelist; for it is clear that the Evangelist has had sufficient regard 
for the matter of anachronism as never to have imposed this term upon 
the lips of either Jesus or John the Baptist. When Jesus speaks of his 
pre-existence, it is rather as the Son of Man or the Son of God, never 
as the Word.’ The Son of Man never occurs at all in John’s Epistles. It is 
surely an historical sense on John’s part which accounts for this difference 
in terminology. Since the interpretation of the Messiah as the Logos 
seems to be original with the Evangelist, this would be the wrong ap- 
proach for the interpretation of the Baptist’s saying. One may think of 
the coming Son of Man, of whom it was easy to infer pre-existence from 
the pictures given in I Enoch. There he is pictured as one who will 





18. There is an easy harmonization here without erasing differences. Though John did not 
regard himself as Elijah, he was still in his mission one who heralded the coming Messiah. 
Jesus and the Synoptic Gospels do not overestimate his greatness in calling him Elijah. It is not 
satisfactory to say that John was denying merely the rigidly literalistic identity of himself with 
Elijah, whereas he really was Elijah in a spiritualized sense. We would expect John in that case 
to express himself more clearly. 


19. John 3:13; 17:1, 5. 
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destroy the wicked with the word of his mouth (62:2) ; and this is further 
elaborated in IV Ezra 13:10 f.: 


. . . but I saw only how he sent out of his mouth as it were a fiery stream, and 
fell upon the assault of the multitude which was prepared to fight, and burned 
them all up, so that suddenly nothing more was to be seen of the innumerable 
multitude save only dust of ashes and smell of smoke. 


This fiery stream from the mouth of the Son of Man reminds us of the 
river of fire in which it would seem that John (as described in the 
Synoptic Gospels) believed the unrepentant would be baptized. Can 
it be that the Baptist who expected the Messiah to baptize with fire had 
in mind the Son of Man? In the case of IV Ezra, we have a knotty 
problem as to dating, but R. H. Charles thinks the interpretation of the 
Son of Man is earlier than 70 a.p., and Hugo Gressmann believes that 
back of the picture given there are very old traditional elements. 

Another strong possibility is that the Baptist had in mind Elijah as 
the Messiah. Malachi 4:4-5 seems to interpret the Prophet like Moses 
(Deut. 18:15) as Elijah redivivus, and an examination of the Elijah 
legends leads one to note many striking resemblances between their 
careers, most notably in the revelation each received at Horeb and in 
the mysterious end to their lives in Trans-Jordan. Malachi 4:4-5 also 
seems to interpret Elijah as the “Messenger of the Covenant” of Malachi 
3:1, a verse where some of the language echoes Isaiah 40:3, so that it 
is easy to see why Jesus son of Sirach interpreted Elijah as the Servant 
of the Lord, as Joachim Jeremias has observed; for Elijah in Sirach 
48:10 has as his eschatological mission the Servant’s task “to raise up 
the tribes of Jacob” (cf. Isa. 49:6).” Now Elijah, as Sirach notes, 
brought down fire from heaven three times (48:3; cf. II Kings 1:10, 12; 
I Kings 18:38) ; and judgment by fire is to be a prominent part of his 
eschatological mission according to Malachi 3:2-3. It is clear therefore 
that. in Sirach and possibly in Malachi the expected Messiah is to be 
Elijah in the role of the Servant of the Lord and that his judgment will 
be one of fire. 

What was the Essene point of view here? Their sectarian literature 
as so far read and interpreted presents us with no clear references to 
Elijah or the Son of Man. It is possible that some Essenes thought the 
Messiah would be their great leader the Teacher of Righteousness 
redivivus—an interpretation first proposed by Solomon Schechter in his 





20. Cf. J. Jeremias, “ ais Geov,” in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament 
(Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1954), Band V, pp. 653 ff. 
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exposition of the Zadokite Work (1910), and recently championed by 
A. Dupont-Sommer; but this is an interpretation greatly in dispute. The 
Essenes doubtless had the Wisdom of Sirach in their library as well as 
some of the Enoch literature, of which fragments have been found in 
their caves. John the Baptist brought up in such an environment would 
have become acquainted with these works. The distinctly Essene view- 
point, however, seems to have been that the Messiah is to be a mere man, 
indistinguishable at first from others; but after he has been refined 
through suffering, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, and sprinkled with the 
Spirit of Truth, he will exercise a prophetic office. This, it would seem, 
would be followed by a work of judgment. Since the term “Prophet” 
was used of him, it would have been easy at a date later than the Manual 
of Discipline to have identified him with Elijah redivivus. If this had 
been the Baptist’s view, he would most emphatically have denied his own 
identity with the Prophé& or with Elijah, precisely as he does in the 
Fourth Gospel! 

Another saying of John recorded in the Fourth Gospel is, “Behold 
the Lamb of God who bears away the sin of the world.” This saying is 
generally regarded by critics as unauthentic; for it seems impossible at 
first to harmonize this picture of the sacrificial lamb with that of one 
coming with a judgment of fire; but Revelation 11, a passage whose 
presence in a Christian document can only be explained as appropriated 
and adapted from an older Jewish work, presents us with the picture of 
two martyred prophets, namely Moses and Elijah redivivus,” and for a 
period before their martyrdom “fire pours from their mouth and con- 
sumes their foes.” In the old Jewish source, these prophets were two 
messiahs, for they are explained as “the two olive trees and the two 
lampstands” of Zechariah 4, and therefore as the “two anointed ones” 
of Zechariah 4:14. By means of this passage two contending explana- 
tions of the Prophet of Deuteronomy 18:15 were joined, by allowing for 
both Moses (Rev. 11:5, 6b; cf. Numbers 16:35; Exodus 7:17, 19) 
and Elijah (Rev. 11:5, 6a; cf. II Kings 1:10; I Kings 17:1) who are 
presented as persons essentially alike. This expectation of the return 
of Moses and Elijah lies back of the Transfiguration experience of 
Jesus, but when they appear they bear witness rather to his suffering 
and resurrection, thus correcting the notion that it is they who must 
become martyrs. When it comes to Elijah’s suffering, we have a reference 





a1. Cf. here the study of Matthew Black, “Servant of the Lord and Son of Man,” Scottish 


‘Journal of Theology, Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 1-11. 
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in Mark 9:13, which is highly significant: “But I tell you that Elijah 
has come, and they did to him whatever they pleased, as it is written 
of him.” The only natural interpretation of this passage is that John the 
Baptist’s martyrdom is in fulfillment of prophecy regarding a suffering 
Elijah. Where is such prophecy found? It may be that reference is made 
to a lost apocalypse. In any case, this statement must ultimately rest 
upon an equation of Elijah with the Suffering Servant through interpret- 
ing Malachi after the manner of Sirach 48: 10, as discussed above. It is 
noteworthy that Mark g:12 f. presents us with the martyrdom of both 
the Son of Man and Elijah in fulfillment of prophecy related to the 
Servant. Thus again we see two different interpretations of the Suffering 
Servant loosely joined, by making a place for each of them in John and 
, Jesus. These interpretations are older than the Gospel in which they 
are found, therefore, and are available to explain John’s statements as 
to a pre-existent Messiah who is expected to suffer! 

An Elijah (or Moses, or Son of Man) who first scourges with his fiery 
breath and then dies a martyr, though doubtless a pre-Christian expec- 
tation, is not in harmony with the picture of the Messiah found in the 
fourth column of the Manual of Discipline, where we get the portrayal of 
one who suffers (apparently not mortally) in order to become the 
Messiah—his body and soul being refined and purged of every sin and 
demon that he may be the perfect medium for the revelation of the 
truth.” The Messianic candidate is one who cannot be recognized from 
his fellows until his spiritual endowment to become the Messiah. In a 
Messianic hymn of the ancient sect is a passage brought to light by John 
V. Chamberlain (Ph.D. candidate at Duke University) wherein one 
reads: “In not being esteemed and in not being known is the seal of 
his secret.’ This is precisely in line with Isaiah 53:3, but most strikingly 
in line with the Baptist’s teaching in John 1:26, 33. Here is the theme 
of the Messianic secret, as Mr. Chamberlain points out, but in a form 
different from that in the Gospel according to Mark; for the suffering 
of the one destined to become the Messiah is in connection with the 
suffering of the corporate Servant of the Lord, from whom he is at first 
indistinguishable. But once his refining becomes complete, he is sprinkled 
with the Spirit of Truth, and his identity becomes known. All this fits 
remarkably the teaching of John the Baptist in the Fourth Gospel, 
except that nothing is said of suffering as a purgation; and, as the 
Evangelist presents it, one would suppose that John’s reference to the 





22. One must consult here The United Presbyterian, Dec. 14, 1953, pp. 7 f. 
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Lamb of God relates to the later crucifixion of Jesus. This difference may 
be explained as a Christian adaptation, or as evidence that John the 
Baptist modified the Essene Messianic expectation, placing the prophetic 
ministry of fire before martyrdom, precisely as in Revelation 11. Here 
we must necessarily remain uncertain; but in either case, there are im- 
portant Essene conceptions in John’s Messianic expectation. 

In the composite picture of John the Baptist given above, one can 
see how essential all the sources are for a true understanding of him. 
From Josephus, one would never suspect the Messianic teaching of 
John recorded in the Gospels. In making his works appealing to a non- 
Jewish audience, Josephus omits all references to Messianism. Similarly 
he does not present us with the Messianic expectation of the Essenes or 
of the Pharisees. On the other hand, what Josephus says of the purifica- 
tory character of John’s baptism is important supplemental information, 
which we are able to bring into harmony with the Gospel representations 
by means of the Essene Manual of Discipline. Almost every detail of the 
Baptist’s teaching in both Synoptic and Fourth Gospels has points of 
contact with Essene belief, so that we are led not to place the Gospels 
in conflict and to choose between them, but to see them as fragmentary 
bits of information which are essentially supplemental in character. In 
order to explain the Messianic judgment by fire and the Messiah’s pre- 
existence, it will be recalled, the Qumran scrolls were not adequate. 
We had to consult material more strongly apocalyptic. Yet such books 
as I Enoch were in the Essene library. 

The most astonishing result of all is the validation of the Fourth 
Gospel as an authentic source concerning the Baptist. Concerning this, 
Bo Reicke, an outstanding Swedish scholar, now teaching at Basel Uni- 
versity in Switzerland, has already written. In an important study which 
he prepared in Swedish, he strongly endorsed my previous views, ex- 
pressed in the Biblical Archaeologist, September, 1950; but he went into 
the subject much more thoroughly.” Already in December, 1948, in a 
paper presented at the ASoR program in connection with the national 
SBLE meeting in New York, I expressed myself guardedly, to the effect 
that time would probably validate “some such conclusion as that of 
Graetz” that it was John the Essene who proclaimed the coming Mes- 
sianic Age in the wilderness. That position taken when the study of the 
Scrolls had only started, when the Manual of Discipline had been 





23. Cf. note 1, above. 
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scanned, but not translated, has been fully vindicated by the later studies 
of both Bo Reicke and myself and is not an unimportant item in the 
revolutionary “new look” of New Testament criticism. 

In conclusion it must be stressed that the Qumran Scrolls do not dis- 
prove the validity of literary and historical criticism, for they confirm the 
reasonableness of some views previously reached by scholars. Moreover, 
they simply provide us with new data from which to construct our critical 
theories, the data which bring disparate bits of information into a com- 
posite picture in a way previously impossible. Not all contradictions will 
be, or can be, eliminated from our documents of the New Testament, as 
for example whether John was or was not Elijah. It is to be noted that the 
picture of John the Baptist as I have painted him finds all the Gospels 
wanting when it comes to accurate and full perspective regarding him; 
and the picture of him given here is indeed a critical reconstruction in 
itself! Biography in the sense of giving a complete, well-balanced por- 
trait of a character was not a concern in antiquity. None of the Gospels 
attempt this for either John or Jesus; we have rather selections from a 
mass of data for given purposes, as the Fourth Evangelist confesses un- 
ashamedly regarding Jesus (John 20: 30 f., 21:25); and the same was 
true regarding John the Baptist. 

It needs also to be stated that we have not entered into the question 
of John’s relation to Jesus. On this question we are dependent upon the 
Gospel records alone, with all the possibilities of contradiction and har- 
mony; but in the light of the present study we must not assume con- 
tradiction too readily. Nothing in the Qumran Scrolls can shed any 
light on this question; for though the scrolls are a very important back- 
ground for the interpretation of the Gospels, they can only attest the 
presence of certain beliefs in the milieu of John the Baptist which we 
cannot reasonably deny to him; they cannot attest Gospel events per se. 
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The Method of Biblical Theology 


A Bibliographical Study 


by CONNOLLY GAMBLE, JR. 


Amon the journal articles of the past fifteen years two aspects of biblical 
theology have been emphasized—the nature of biblical theology and its 
method. Every definition of the nature of biblical theology results in 
implications concerning its method, and every statement concerning the 
methodology presupposes a certain understanding of the nature of the 
discipline itself. A study of those articles which concentrate upon the 
method may prove fruitful by leading to a more exact understanding of 
both the method and the nature of biblical theology.’ 

Edwin Lewis views “The Emancipation of the Word of God.’? Major 
changes in trends of biblical study resulted from Schweitzer’s The Quest 
of the Historic Jesus, and Barth’s Die Rémerbrief. This latter work em- 
phasizes the centrality of revelation, the building of the church solely 
by the Word of God, and the church living by and offering that Word 
as its sole testimony. The Barthian view differs radically from static 
biblicism. The results of biblical criticism are not ignored but the Word 
of God is no longer identified or mechanically equated with the words 
of men. The Word is reached through the words of the Bible. We are 
free from bondage to the letter, and are not concerned to locate the 
ipsissima verba of Jesus because we experience his self-revelation and 
self-communication. The new biblical study is critical, discriminating, 
unafraid. It yields inwardness, compulsion, certitude. 

The Word was inseparable from the Spirit in the primal self-communication; 


he must continue to be inseparable from the Word in its continuing apprehension, 
renewal, proclamation and application.’ 





1. “The Nature of Biblical Theology; a Bibliographical Study” by the present writer 
(INTERPRETATION, V (1951), pp. 462-67) describes some recent studies emphasizing the nature 
of biblical theology. 

2. Religion in Life, XVIII (1949), pp. 542-55. 
3. P. 542. 
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J. N. Sanders pleads for recognition of the limitations of the historical 
critical methods used in approaching the Bible, even though historical 
criticism is indispensable as preliminary to exegesis.* Exegesis requires 
understanding of language and ideology leading to an existential choice 
—acceptance or rejection of the gospel. Acceptance must not be mere 
enthusiasm; it must be checked by historical criticism. A scientific and 
objective method of exegesis, if attained, may lead to doctrinal agree- 
ment of Christians. The question remains open: Can there be a science 
of specifically theological exegesis? 


Perhaps true exegesis must begin as a science, but must end by being something 
else—an illumination by God’s Holy Spirit of the mind which has undergone the 
preliminary ascesis of historical criticism.° 

W. W. Sikes insists that merely descriptive study of the Bible is in- 
effectual.® A more penetrating understanding of motivation, judgments, 
and values must be sought. Religious content cannot be explained 
satisfactorily in terms of secondary or tertiary sociological factors. A 
humanistic standpoint is insufficient for biblical study because human 
experience is a complexity of both human and supernatural conditioning 
factors, and because in the biblical mind God is immediate and inescapa- 
ble. Reason should not be abandoned, nor should we surrender to au- 
thoritarianism, but we must not miss the point: “In all history God 
speaks pertinently to contemporary problems because the matrix of all 
history is the creative power and purpose of God.’”’ 

J. C. Swaim notes that the biblical interpreter faces a book written 
in a language different from his own.® He must seek, therefore, the 
author’s meaning, the experience behind the thought, and the nature 
behind experience and expression. Scripture is all of a piece—the old 
and the new are combined. Criticism is an estimate of the facts. Scrip- 
ture must be judged by Scripture. Amid variety it possesses unity. 

S. L. Terrien relates “The Old Testament and the Christian Preacher 
Today.” The Bible’s authority is measured by its testimony to the saving 
grace of God in history. Until recently biblical scholars tried to be im- 
partial and objective, but they were Greeks rather than Hebrew prophets. 
The method of biblical criticism must be adapted to its sacred object, 
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4. “The Problem of Exegesis,” Theology, XLIII (1941), pp. 324-32. 

5. P. 332. 

6. “Objectives and Methods in Studying the Bible,” Journal of Bible and Religion, VIII 
(1940), pp. 188-92. 

9. 3. 29a. 

8. “The Spirit of Interpretation,” Religion in Life, XVI (1947), pp. 576-88. 

9. Religion in Life, XV (1946), pp. 262-71. 
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and the “historian must become a theologian in some sense,” for he 
always follows philosophical presuppositions, consciously or not. Histori- 
cal criticism is requisite, but should not leave the Bible secularized. The 
mystical interpretation of A. G. Hebert and the allegorizing of Wilhelm 
Vischer are dangerous. The center of the Bible is the covenant. A basic 
continuity exists between the two covenants made by God with mankind, 
the old through Moses and the new through Jesus of Nazareth. The Old 
Testament “leads to the New exactly as the New is the fulfillment of the 
Old and without which it hangs in mid-air, deprived of its historical and 
theological foundation.’ 

F. V. Filson outlines a “Method in Studying Biblical History.”* Since 
Christianity is a historical religion, a knowledge of biblical history is essen- 
tial for church leadership and theology. Biblical history is special history 
with an extra dimension: God is the chief actor, the center. Critical study 
of the Bible is essential. It cannot be preconceived—as by fundamentalists, 
Roman Catholics, and philosophical schools of materialism, naturalism, 
and humanism. An objective method is desirable but impossible. Per- 
sonal involvement should be recognized as inevitable in order that it may 
be minimized. With full awareness that prejudices exist, the context of a 
religious life is the proper place for critical study. 

P. S. Minear criticizes the methodology of biblical study in America.” 
Historicism maintains a sharp separation between historical and confes- 
sional study of the Bible, and considers a confessional use impossible and 
undesirable. The prevailing scholarly mores should be changed. The con- 
fessional historian should surrender his claim to objectivity and admit the 
inherent subjectivity of his faith. This plea seeks no short cut of rigorous 
historical accuracy, research, and reaching conclusions with proximate 
work. Christian existence should be allowed. however, to determine pre- 
suppositions. The object of study—the New Testament witness—should 
condition the methods. The awareness of tensions between man’s history 
and God’s Kingdom should open our eyes to what lies between the 
lines of history. 

In two articles G. E. Wright discusses the aim and method of biblical 
study,’ pleading for a return to exegesis based on inductive-scientific 





10. P. 267. 

11. P. 270. 

12. Journal of Biblical Literature, LXIX (1950), pp. 1-18. 

13. “Wanted: a Biblical Theology,” Theology Today, I (1944), pp. 47-58. 

14. “Exegesis and Eisegesis in the Interpretation of Scripture,’ Expository Times, XLVIII 
(1937), PP- 353-57; “Neo-orthodoxy and the Bible,” Journal of Bible and Religion, XIV (1946), 
pp. 87-93. 
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methods. Confessional history cannot be treated completely by emphasis 
on fact and theory, linguistic, literary, or historical, indispensable as they 
are. We must recognize frankly our own presuppositions, not blind our- 
selves by denying that they exist. Approach via a “Greek interest in 
abstracted ideas” is unfair to the Bible. The unifying factor in the Bible 
is not a series of ethical ideals or spiritual teachings but the will, the 
purpose, the activity of God. The chief aims of biblical study are (1) to 
gain an overall view of the Bible so that one is not lost in details, variant 
emphases, or views of individual writers; (2) to see the meaning of the 
Bible as contrasted with all other systems of faith or approaches to 
existence; and (3) to take a stand either with or against the essentials 
of its proclamation. The true significance of the Old Testament is its 
proclamation of the nature of God and the meaning of human existence 
—that is, the redemptive character of God’s righteous purpose. The New 
Testament emphasized God’s saving man from his sin through Jesus 
Christ and reconciling man to himself. On the other hand, Greek philos- 
ophy stresses education, rationalism, and the realization of virtue as 
salvation; but the Greek view is essentially pessimistic. 

D. T. Rowlingson treats “The Significance of the Bible for Christian 
Faith.”” The Bible is authoritative as the unique source for the Christian 
faith. Its authority is religious and moral rather than scientific and 
historical, revealing God’s character and purpose through Jesus Christ. 
Historical scholarship, although essential, cannot displace the devotional 
approach. When historical interpretation and spiritual understanding 
are joined, Jesus is validated as the crown and consummation of the 
biblical revelation. This method aids in knowing what the historic Jesus 
was like and the values he espoused. 

O. A. Piper sets forth “Principles of New Testament Interpretation.” 
Common literary principles should be used in Bible study. The “life 
movement” must be sought. The author reveals his purpose by the 
structure of his writing. Comprehension comes by seeing the relation 
of each idea to the author’s total view of life, and the relation of his ideas 
to the reader’s. The interpreter is challenged to appropriate the biblical 
message through criticism and appreciation. 

John Lowe seeks “The Recovery of a Theological Interpretation of 
the Bible.’””’ An attempt to derive the theological meaning of Scripture 





15. Christendom, X (1945), Ppp. 437-49. 
16. Theology Today, III (1946), pp. 192-204. 


17. C. W. Dugmore, ed., The Interpretation of the Bible (London: Society for Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge, 1946), pp. 108-22. 
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may lead to reading one’s own theology into the Bible. Mystical interpre- 
tation is likewise perilous. Finding a meaning of which the author was 
unaware is of questionable validity. The interpreter should maintain an 
expectant attitude, looking for theological truth, “making it existential,” 
and recognizing the “markedly theological purpose and character” of 
the biblical documents.” 

T. W. Manson analyzes “The Failure of Liberalism to Interpret the 
Bible as the Word of God.’’* Liberalism made theological dogmas from 
two hypotheses of natural science: (1) the universal reign of natural law, 
and (2) biological evolution. Revelation thus was dropped for “dis- 
covery.” History provided sufficient revelation for an evolving civilization. 
The gospel became a message about God; Jesus became a teacher- 
reformer; and Christianity became humanism. The answer to the liberal 
view is not merely a return to the dogma of the past, but full critical 
study of the Bible, from which theological inferences may be drawn 
according to the plain meaning of the words. 

C. J. Cadoux replies to Manson’s charge.” Manson virtually ignores 
the natural law of which the Bible knew nothing and which liberalism 
frankly accepts. The problem is to relate the personal action of God 
(special revelation, acts of intervention and irruption) with the regu- 
larity of natural law. The liberal finds it necessary to pick and choose 
among the biblical material no more than any other modern Christians. 
All must deal with passages which depict God as striking Uzzah dead, 
“hating” Esau, and hardening Pharaoh’s heart. To the accusation that 
liberalism does not distinguish between God’s revelation and man’s 
deepest convictions, Cadoux answers that a sharp division is illusory; the 
authority of the Scriptures issues from the inner testimony of the Holy 
Spirit. Human and subjective conditions of human belief cannot be 
removed. In the biblical thought-idiom human activity is not totally 
excluded. 

G. S. Hendry discusses “Exposition of Holy Scripture.’’*' Since modern 
criticism has made impossible a complete identification of “Scripture” 
and “the Word of God,” several views of their relation now prevail. 
Some partly identify the two—‘the Bible contains the Word of God”— 
but this cannot be defended. Others consider the term “Word of God” 





18. P. 121 f. 

19. C. W. Dugmore, ed., of. cit., pp. 92-107. 

20. “Dr. T. W. Manson’s Attack on Liberalism,” Congregational Quarterly, XXIV (1946), 
PP. 25-30. 

21. Scottish Journal of Theology, I (1948), pp. 29-47. 
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metaphorical, and stress the experience of men searching for God. This 
view, too, meets objections. The Reformed doctrine of the Word of God 
stresses self-authentication and uniqueness. The only parallel is the rela- 
tion of the divine and human natures in the person of Christ. This would 
seem to preclude a human ministry of the Word of God, but this ministry 
is in a sacramental relation to the demonstration of the Spirit. Defining 
the canon is itself a confession of faith. The preacher is to expound the 
canonical Scriptures, neglecting no part. The unity of Scripture issues 
from a unifying center outside Scripture—the Lord Jesus Christ. Theo- 
logical interpretation is necessary. Allegorical interpretation, such as the 
work of Wilhelm Vischer, must be led by the Spirit and not mechanically 
applied as by medieval preachers. This type of interpretation is danger- 
ous, but risk is involved in all Scripture interpretation. 

R. E. Wolfe warns against isolating and abstracting theological terms 
from their full context and content, superimposing a system of terms 
foreign to the spirit of the Bible.” Critical scholarship of the past was 
oriented toward the future; but the contemporary renaissance of biblical 
theology points toward the past, “toward medievalism and the latter 
part of the New Testament, where the paganization of Christianity was 
already well under way.’ The contemporary revival is tragic because 
it is premature. Modern scholarship is not yet through “clearing away 
sterile theological words and phrases which have retarded our under- 
standing of the Bible.’ “Any biblical theology . . . worthy of being per- 
petuated today, must be thoroughly conversant with modern psychology, 
and must at each point substitute present psychological terms for the 
biblical terms in the explaining of a story.’”™ “Revelation” is the decisive 
term. The biblical theologian teaches special revelation, but “the increas- 
ing God-consciousness of man is not due to revelation but to discovery, 
man’s increasing discovery of God.”” “The emerging biblical theology 
of today in most cases reverts to the old doctrine of revelation. In this 
respect, it does a disservice to the cause of religious understanding and 
the progress of biblical studies.”*’ Biblical theology speaks of the Bible 
as “the word of God.” “It is not: it is the word of man about God.’”™ 





22. “The Terminology of Biblical Theology,” Journal of Bible and Religion, XV (1947), 
PP. 143-47. 

23. P. 144. 

24. Ibid. 

25. P. 145. 

26. Ibid. 

27. P. 146. 

28. Ibid. 
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May the reversion to biblical theology, with its phraseologies of former genera- 
tions, not be the reversion to more primitive types on the part of a generation 
which does not have the ability to pioneer in the first-rate critical pursuits of 
biblical scholarship?” 


James Stewart raises questions concerning “Patterns in Scripture.’”™ 
In reaction to liberalism, interpreters are now seeking categories and 
ideas native to the Bible, called “patterns.” The patternistic structure as 
presented is a unity and a revelation showing the religion of the Old and 
New Israel as the work of God. It is questionable to accept conclusions 
reached by biblical writers when we have discarded the preconceptions 
(for example, with reference to psychology, time, causality, good and 
evil) and hypotheses which they used. Are the presuppositions of the 
post-liberal movement as truly biblical as claimed? “Pattern” is the key 
word not only in current biblical scholarship but also in many other fields 
of study—sociology, anthropology, and physical science. “ “Patternism’ is 
as characteristic of our age as any idea could be. It is the intellectual 
New Look, the Great Presupposition of our day.’*' Thus it is possible 
that later generations will reproach our age for unworthy trust in cate- 
gories. This need not happen, however. Biblical study may be led astray 
by a preoccupation with design: (1) Scriptural language may be forced 
to yield a pattern not originally there; metaphors may be stressed unduly, 
and likeness may be equated with identity. (2) Uncritical welcome may 
be given obvious patterns which might well be transformed or rejected; 
for example, history as a closed series of events. “Our patterns must 
rise naturally out of our encircling system of thought and must not do 
violence to it.” (3) A well-patterned system may be complacently 
viewed as full and final. “It is unlikely that we have comprehended fully 
either Christ or His work.”* The “pattern” movement is highly im- 
portant. Where it will ultimately lead is not certain. 

E. R. Lacheman analyzes “The Renaissance of Biblical Theology.’”™ 
If biblical theology is regarded as a Christian discipline, it “can be 
neither historical nor scientific.”** Theological presuppositions are “con- 
stantly at odds with the findings of the linguist and historian. .. .”™ 





29. P. 147. 

30. Congregational Quarterly, XXVIII (1950), pp. 134-42. 
31. P. 138. 

32. P. 141. 

33. P. 142. 

34. Journal of Bible and Religion, XIX (1951), pp. 71-5. 
35. P. 72. 

36. P. 73. 
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Interpretation 


The discovery of the “very human origins” of revelation, faith, and the 
Word of God makes Old Testament theology superfluous. The basic 
principles of Religionsgeschichte are still valid. Many scholars are too 
lazy to analyze facts before synthesizing material. “Theology of history” 
is a distortion of philology and history. For systematic theology the 
history of Old Testament religion has obtained better results than Old 
Testament theology. Old Testament theology may be substituted “as an 
easy subject in preference to the more arduous disciplines.” 

J. B. Pritchard observes that Christian leaders commonly show one 
of four attitudes toward the Old Testament.* Some ignore it; some use 
its phraseology; some use selections as if they were the whole; and some 
mine New Testament proof texts from it. In Christian history the Old 
Testament has served these purposes: as the source of predictive 
prophecies fulfilled in the New Testament; as allegory; and as history 
(since Wellhausen). As a result of these attitudes and uses, “Old Testa- 
ment scholarship belongs to the universities and not to theological schools 
of the churches.” Interpretation now is largely given by secular his- 
torians, philologists, culturalists, linguists, and specialists in comparative 
religion. The theologian is no longer the Bible’s most able interpreter. In 
protest against this situation has come a rebirth of biblical theology, as a 
“reaction to shifting the center of gravity of biblical research from 
theological schools to universities.”*’ Acknowledging the results of critical 
scholarship, biblical theology emphasizes the relevance of this study. 
Beyond a protest against criticism, it tries to interpret the ancient ma- 
terial according to the needs of modern religion. There is needed a 
“composite” study of Old Testament religion as the standard for the 
Christian church. The evidence of the entire Old Testament should be 
sifted. In contrast to the biblical theologians, no presuppositions or 
“previous conditioning” should be allowed, but “‘only an honest hearing 
of conclusion.” 

~ C. C. McCown insists that form criticism has shown the basic elements 
of Jesus’ religion, morality, and conduct.” The only essential unity of the 
New Testament is the “one dominating idea: that Jesus was the pioneer 
and perfecter of the faith.“ The New Testament contains at least eight 





37. P. 75. 
38. “Some Strange Fruits of Old Testament Criticism,” Religion in Life, XVIII (1948), 
PP. 34-47. 
39. P. 41. 
40. P. 46. 
41. “The Apostolic Faith and Ours,” Christendom, V (1940), pp. 238-48. 
42. P. 242. 
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apostolic faiths. “Our chief difficulty in seeking Jesus are the apostles 
who stand between us and him. Why, then, base our faith on theirs?”® 

W. N. Pittenger acknowledges that the religion of the Bible is central 
and normative in Christian faith and life.“ The theology emerging from 
study of the Bible is indicative of the proper line of development in an 
intellectual statement of that faith and life. But the theology of the Bible 
as found in express terminology and statement does not exclusively 
determine all properly Christian theological faith and life. The biblical 
terms should be explored fully, but other grounds should be recognized 
also: 


Life in the fellowship of the Church, shared with Christian brethren, nourished 
by sacraments and deepened by prayer, expressed in action and constantly related 
to the ultimate reality of God in terms of the Church’s traditional affirmation 
that Reality was en-manned for our wholeness and health, made flesh and dwell- 
ing among us in a man.® 


We must speak “confessionally . . . as of the Church.” “Much of the 
revived Biblical Theology is, in my belief, a return to a pre-critical 
position.”® 





43. P. 246. 

44. “Biblical Religion and Biblical Theology,” Journal of Bible and Religion, XIII (1945), 
pp. 179-83. 

45. P. 182. 

46. P. 181. 
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A RELIGION AND THE RELIGION 


Revelation and Religion: Studies in the Theological Interpretation of Religious 
Types, by Herpert H. Farmer. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1954. 244 
pp. $3.50. 


THE phenomena of religion are here studied not descriptively but normatively. 
Types of religious behavior are investigated in relation to a theological standard. 
Although this standard is derived from the Christian faith, it is not equated with it. 

“Living essential religion we shall take to be God’s personal encounter with 
man” (p. 28). “The living essence of religion is revealed once and for all, in its 
sole perfect manifestation, in the Christian revelation and in the relation with 
God which that revelation makes possible for all men, and it is exemplified in 
other religions in varying degrees of incompleteness, fragmentariness, distortion 
and perversion. In other words, there is given to us through the Christian revela- 
tion the normative concept of religion. This normative concept we have already 
defined in a broad and preliminary way as the personal encounter of God with 
man and of man with God” (pp. 34-5). 

By this approach Dr. Farmer rejects both the position that the Christian 
religion is not one among many, but entirely unique, and the opposite point of 
view, namely that Christianity is merely one religion like all other religions. In 
the former instance he contends with men like Brunner and in the latter with 
the historico-sociological approach. The Christian religion is one with all religions 
in that it is a personal encounter with the living God. It differs from all other 
religions in being centered in the Incarnation, “the unique coming of the per- 
sonal God Himself into history in the person of Jesus Christ” (p. 35). It is, so to 
speak, both a religion and the religion. 

Dr. Farmer follows a method called by Wobbermin “productive empathy.” 
He seeks especially to understand religion in terms of its concrete worship. The 
Christian religion must therefore be understood by making Christ the focal 
center “in terms of the worship itself.’ When we do so, we find that we worship 
God, who is at the same time the transcendently and incommensurately Other, 
the Father, the Son, and Agape. Christian love, moreover, is characterized by 
giving all and claiming all. 

After discussing the Christian faith, Dr. Farmer proceeds to discuss concrete 
religions, beginning with the primitive, in order to set aside phenomena which 
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have usually been assumed to be genuinely religious. He moves with majestic 
calmness through animism, animatism, and totemism to show how much these 
lack the real experience of encounter with a living God. Insofar as they have 
such lack, they are ruled out as not religious. The general conclusion he comes 
to with regard to primitive religions is to the effect that both the evolutionary 
conception of religion and also the theory of primitive monotheism—with subse- 
quent degeneration from it into henotheism and polytheism—are false or at least 
partial truths. Within primitive religions there were genuine elements of encounter 
with a living God and within every early awareness of a living Unity to be en- 
countered by man were certainly both nonpersonal and polytheistic aspects. 

Under the normative concept of religion there are types of religious behavior or 
scales of form. Such are the religions of absolute dependence, of ideal values, 
of introversion, of obligation, and of eudaemonism. Under the first type (absolute 
dependence), for instance, the religion of cosmic pantheism, Taoism, and Islam 
are used as illustrations. In each type which Dr. Farmer discusses he points out the 
need for its emphasis and also its exaggerated or distorted expression. 

The final part of the book deals with the subjective factors in religion, especially 
the corporate, the dynamic, the withdrawing, the fulfilling, and the unifying 
elements. Once again Dr. Farmer shows us how each subjective element is a 
genuine part of religious behavior whereas, on the other hand, religion must 
never be confused with, or reduced to, any of its own factors. Thus religion is by 
nature communal, but not all relations of community are religious, nor can 
religion be explained in terms of its communal manifestations in history; or 
again, to illustrate further the author’s analysis, religion does produce power, 
but not all producing of power is religious. Christian faith in a personal God 
who is Agape gives power for life but is also, by its very nature, the best defense 
against theurgism. 

Those who know Dr. Farmer’s works need no introduction to him as a thinker. 
He is one of our clearest and most essential analyzers and evaluators of Christian 
thought. Even more than most Britons he is characterized by being eminently 
sane and balanced. He sticks to tried and true paths. His main allegiance has 
always been to personalism, in the full Christian sense, and he has united this 
primary allegiance with a rare sense of appreciation of worship, even prayer, as 
an avenue for theological method. 

Revelation and Religion is the first series of Dr. Farmer’s Gifford Lectures in 
Aberdeen. He himself is Norris-Hulse Professor of Divinity in Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England. 

We have to wait, of course, for the whole series to make any adequate appraisal. 
As far as Dr. Farmer has gone now, however, I believe that he is to be commended 
for avowing a faith stance at the outset, even while acknowledging that faith 
cannot avoid the test of adequacy. Dr. Farmer deals profoundly with the ques- 
tion of the combination of subjectivity and objectivity in philosophical method. 
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He has also put us in debt by taking a forthright Christian norm for religion as a 
whole. If the Christian faith shows God to be personal, real religion can be no 
other than the category of personal encounter with God. Everything else is 
consequently ruled out as nonreligious. We thus have a sharpening of the religious 
category as a whole, even while we have a specific and unique Christian religion. 

Logical as this may seem, however, I believe that we have to be more inclusive 
in our general category of religion. Religion, I believe, is at its narrowest general 
definition man’s interpretation of, and response to, supernatural reality. The “not 
this, not this’ of early Buddhism and its jubilant deliverance from the suffering 
of this natural world of deed and consequence are indeed deeply and essentially 
religious. Any definition of religion that rules out early Buddhism I believe to be 
defective. Even primitive worshippers felt for reality below appearance; they en- 
countered more than ordinary, natural phenomena. 

Perhaps, however, we should use an even wider definition for religion, namely 
man’s response as a whole to what is most important and most real. Such a 
definition shows that man is religious not only by nature but by his existential 
situation. Religion is situational, inevitable, and universal, for all men, whether 
or not they know it or acknowledge it; men have to respond to God’s call on 
their own level of living. In any case I believe that we do scholarship in the 
field of religion no service by defining religion at such a mature stage that we 
rule out great stretches of man’s response to ultimate reality. 

Dr. Farmer, however, does us a service by showing that supernaturalism and 
personalism are objective criteria of religious truth. Apart from these no religion 
is right. As a matter of fact, the most critical struggle today in the field of 
religious scholarship, I believe, is between those who reduce religion to some 
impotent naturalism, or to some powerless process philosophy, or to some neo- 
orthodoxy which while posing as biblical has no supernatural content, on the 
one hand and those, on the other, who contend for a full-fledged Christian 
supernaturalism rooted and grounded in the love of God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. On the question of Christian supernaturalism interpreted through Agape 
Dr. Farmer is clear as a bell. 

Nets F. S. Ferr£ 


MISGUIDED INGENUITY 


The Nazarene Gospel Restored, by RoperT Graves and JosHua Popro. Double- 
day & Company, New York, 1954. 982 pp. $10.00. 


Tuis is a strange and depressing book: strange because of its daring endeavor 
and questionable achievement; depressing because of so much wasted effort and 
expense. One eminent scholar has summarized it as “misguided ingenuity un- 
checked by the faintest trace of common sense.” It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to improve on that judgment. 
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To restore the gospel to its original simplicity and purity is, of course, a worthy 
aim and the chief concern of New Testament critical scholarship. However, 
when two men appear at once and proclaim that they have done just that, it 
is at least a sweeping assumption. There is a dogmatic certainty of aim and 
method throughout the book implying that there is nothing else left for criticism 
but to accept their results. 

On the contrary, one honestly wonders what has been accomplished here, if 
anything, more than a number of similar attempts in the last century or more. 
The first chapter of Introduction, on “Curiosities of New Testament Criticism,” 
lists the efforts of a dozen men from Renan and D. R. Strauss to Guignebert and 
Klausner, and summarizes their work in generally negative terms. One can but 
wonder if there has been anything more “curious” in recent years than this 
book! 

Much of the difficulty doubtless arises from the fact that the authors are not 
particularly biblical scholars, certainly Mr. Graves is not. He is perhaps best 
known for his strange fiction, such as King Jesus (1946). Mr. Podro is introduced 
as a student of Hebrew and Aramaic whose researches in Jewish history and 
literature provide much of the scholarly substance of the book. It may be more 
Graves than Podro. 

The work is in three main sections: Part I is Introduction, about forty pages, 
in which the authors sketch the historical, archaeological, and linguistic bases of 
their procedure. It is well documented with competent authorities, but it is 
doubtful if their brief citations are always fair estimates of the real intentions of 
the sources, since it is so easy for a bit of an author’s work to be taken out of 
context and misunderstood or misrepresented. Instead of a bibliography, they 
say in the Foreword (p. xvii) they have “refrained from loading this already 
long book with even a select bibliography of the sixty or seventy thousand works 
on Christian origins.” Are there so many important works on Christian origins? 
If so, who is competent to judge so many? 

Part II or nearly 650 pages is the main section, and claims to be a “minute 
examination of the Gospels in which each New Testament episode is given in 
all its versions: then, after pointing out contradictions, anachronisms, and dis- 
tortions, the authors state their interpretations.” In 119 sections they relate all 
the pertinent events of the canonical and apocryphal writings, in a distinctly 
King James tone. Their criticisms are deduced from every conceivable source— 
mythology, folklore, pagan religion, Oriental mysticism, etc. We wonder about 
the ethics of some of the methods and materials! There is utter lack of sym- 
pathetic feeling for the subject matter, which if interpreted as objectivity might be 
acceptable, but it all seems highly dubious in the light of the negative results that 
prevail generally throughout. 

If space permitted a few of the numerous episodes in full, illustrative of this 
criticism, nothing else would be necessary. In the nativity story, the divinity of 
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Jesus is defended by some “early Christian apologists on the zoological ground 
that even vultures and Spanish mares are capable of parthenogenous birth, but 
it excited the horror of Palestinian Jews and the ridicule of Greeks and Romans, 
who naturally concluded that Jesus was a bastard” (p. 49). 

In the story of John’s birth, “an Ass-god appeared in the Sanctuary to Zacha- 
rias, which frightened him out of his wits, and he was stoned to death for 
blasphemy when he reported the matter to the High Priest” (p. 76). Luke’s 
story was based on the vision of Isaiah in the Temple, and the Matthean story of 
the annunciation to Joseph was “merely a dream.” Jesus was really the adopted 
son of Mary of Magdala, the title being a corruption of “Braider” or woman’s 
hairdresser, a despised and unclean profession (p. 98). This Mary later proves 
to be the sister of Joseph of Arimathea. 

There is no doubt “that Jesus was anointed and crowned King of Israel: but 
the Gospel editors have done their best to conceal this, for political reasons, even 
while referring to him as ‘Christ’” (p. 105). As King, he needed a Queen, who 
was Mary the sister of Lazarus. When she wiped Jesus’ feet with her hair, it was 
an act that could only have been pardoned in a wife, since Jesus because of his 
message would have avoided all intimate contact with women (p. 114). Still 
later Mary became “wroth and would believe no more on Jesus” (p. g0g) be- 
cause he failed to raise Lazarus, her brother, from the grave, and King and 
Queen parted thereafter. 

The story of the Prodigal Son suffered less at the hands of the Gospel editors, 
but the identification of the swine with the Graeco-Romans was omitted because 
of Matthew’s association with them. Hence, Jesus’ opinion of publicans was re- 
duced to the moral level of the Romans themselves, who habitually defrauded 
the taxpayers. 

And so on, ad infinitum, often in massive and wearisome detail. Nowhere in 
this major section of the book is there any indication of the principles on which 
this procedure is based, but at the beginning of Part III is a brief three-page 
“Summary of Critical Principles,” and here one searches vainly for any clearly 
emergent basis of critical and historical judgment to justify such strange and 
loosely connected notions as fill these numerous pages. However, “the evangelists 
falsely represent Jesus as having himself quarrelled with the Pharisees, annulled 
the Law of Moses, and kept on friendly terms with the Romans. Though hesitat- 
ing to suppress any large part of the original Apostolic tradition, they themselves 
disguised its true meaning by ingeneous omissions and interpolations, and by 
wholesale rearrangement” (p. 794). 

The authors admit that though their “restoration of the Nazarene Gospel may 
not be correct in every detail, it is at least free from the historical objections to 
which the Canonical Gospels are exposed” (p. 795). But in the Foreword (p. 
xiii) they insist that apologists “finding our main theses hard to refute—except 
by the rallying call to orthodoxy—will either leave them unanswered or alse 
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evade the issue by disputing minor points.” Are there no other alternatives? 
It is hard to refute what cannot be well identified. It seems rather that their 
theses consist of many, many, minor and oft unrelated points in a more or less 
unorganized effort to refute in toto the generally accepted historical, literary, and 
theological bases which underlie the real gospel of Jesus. 

Part III consists of about 180 pages, and the authors provide what they 
assume to be a new and complete version of the Gospels, as near the original as 
possible. One wonders at their lack of certainty here, when it has been so con- 
spicuous elsewhere. This version is still in the King James tradition, and it is no 
more convincing or less fantastic than the rest of the book. 

Devout Christian people, approaching this book with hopes of enlightenment 
and enrichment of spirit, will be completely disappointed, and students or scholars 
who come to it with expectations of help in the endless search for the real gospel 
will find little to reward their persistence. The general public will probably brush 
it aside, if it ever notices it at all, with a shrug of complacency as just another 
book on the Gospels—and why so many of them anyway? Someone will perhaps 
lose money on the investment and it will soon pass into the limbo of forgotten 
efforts. It probably deserves just such a fate! 


C. F. Nessrrt 


ESCHATOLOGICAL EXHORTATION 


fesus and the Future, An Examination of the Criticism of the Eschatological Dis- 
course, Mark 13, with Special Reference to the Little Apocalypse Theory, by 
G. R. BeEastey-Murray. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London, 1954. 287 pp. 25s. 


Tuis is in the first place a study of New Testament criticism. The subject is well 
chosen for that purpose, for date and authorship of the Synoptic Gospels no less 
than their theology depend to a large extent on one’s understanding of Jesus’ 
eschatological speech in Mark 13 and its parallels in Matthew 24 and Luke 21. 

Dr. Beasley-Murray, an English Baptist, divides his work into two sections. 
The first and larger one gives a very detailed history of the criticism of Mark 13, 
placing Colani’s hypothesis at the center (pp. 1-171). The second half discusses 
the “theology” of Mark 13, that is, the basic ideas of that chapter and the 
relation in which it stands to other eschatological passages of the New Testament. 
In the historical survey the author has investigated every discussion of that crucial 
chapter accessible to him. He holds that the biblical scholars who engaged in the 
critical study of the eschatological discourse were motivated by apologetic 
tendencies. Agnostics such as Strauss and Renan had attempted to invalidate the 
authority of the New Testament on allegedly historical grounds. Those biblical 
scholars tried to salvage as much as possible, while at the same time acknowledg- 
ing the legitimacy of their adversaries’ critical methods. Typical of that outlook 
was the so-called “Little Apocalypse” hypothesis first propounded in 1864 by 
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Colani, professor of New Testament at the University of Strasburg. According to 
Colani, Mark 13 is a Jewish apocalypse to which the early church added a few 
Christian features. But the whole has nothing to do with Jesus. Dr. Beasley- 
Murray rightly calls that view ‘‘a developing emotional reaction to a theological 
problem propounded by the agnostics” (p. 20), and remarks that “this chain of 
emotional reaction to the problems has worked continuously in the history of 
exegesis and abides in measure to this day” (p. 21). 

This situation explains the difficulty the conservative theologian will encounter 
in dealing with Mark 13. The history of its interpretation shows that the refutation 
of a certain argument advanced by the “critics” is of little avail. While that line 
of reasoning may be given up, at least temporarily, the sting of the agnostics’ 
attack has not thereby been removed. Hence the tendency prevailing among the 
“critics” is to ascribe as little as possible of the chapter to Jesus himself. But the 
author is also aware of the fact that the attack of the agnostics has called forth 
an emotional reaction on his part, too. He feels that the authority of the gospel 
is in jeopardy. Thus the British scholar takes great pains to do full justice to the 
critics. He is not ashamed, however, to state his conviction that “the real offence 
in the doctrine of the parousia is that it unveils the glory of the divine Son” 
(p. 22). 

In the nineteenth century the critics started from the assumption that Jesus 
did not hold eschatological views and they looked for other sources to explain 
their presence in the eschatological discourse of Mark’s Gospel. Since the days 
of Johannes Weiss and Albert Schweitzer, however, there is hardly a New Testa- 
ment scholar who would defend such a view. Our author takes the position that 
“the eschatological discourse so closely approximates to the otherwise attested 
teaching of our Lord as to preclude the necessity for postulating an extraneous 
origin for it” (p. 172). The critics failed to see that the New Testament teaches 
both the unexpected suddenness of the Parousia, yet also that there will be signs 
heralding its coming. The eschatological signs, unlike the signs of accreditation 
demanded by the Pharisees (Matt. 12:38), have a moral function: they en- 
courage the believer to endure steadfastly to the End. The author is very em- 
phatic in stating that Jesus proclaimed his return as taking place during the 
lifetime of his contemporaries, and he agrees with the critics that in that expecta- 
tion our Lord was mistaken. But according to him it was a purely formal error. 
Jesus was not omniscient, and like all the prophets of Israel he had an eschatologi- 
cal “time perspective.” Trusting in God’s omnipotence he believed that the final 
end was imminent. 

Concerning Colani’s hypothesis of a Jewish apocalypse underlying Mark 13 
we are reminded of the fact that the whole of Jesus’ teaching was Jewish in 
character. Why then should we single out this chapter as being unauthentic? 
Another point concerns the connection between the Fall of Jerusalem, and the 
End. Many critics have contended that the former event was purely political 
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in character and thus that the present combination of the two in the eschatological 
discourse was the work of a redactor, who misunderstood the purely religious 
character of Jesus’ eschatology and read his theology of history into the words 
of Jesus. The author points out, however, that “Jerusalem’s chief rebellion was 
directed against God, not Caesar” (p. 203). Hence the destruction of the city 
was a divine judgment. Dr. Beasley-Murray is very anxious, however, to indicate 
that the catastrophe of Jerusalem was not the End but rather a sign calling Israel 
to repentance. This interpretation is in line with the author’s view that the whole 
discourse, far from being simple prediction, is in the first place eschatological 
exhortation. It also differs both from the eschatological passages of the Old 
Testament and the inter-testamental Jewish apocalypses by the fact that Jesus, 
the Son of Man, is both in his death and his return the perspective center of the 
whole discourse. These are most important emphases which will certainly help 
to overcome some of the most common misunderstandings of the New Testament 
eschatology. 

This book is typical of the best kind of English studies in biblical theology. 
French and German no less than British and American works are amply taken 
into consideration. The style is lucid, and sometimes tinged with amusing irony. 
Underlying the whole study is the belief that in the eschatological discourse we 
meet Jesus the Saviour in human shape yet destined to return in divine glory. 
Also typical, I think, is a certain reluctance fully to draw out the theological 
implications of the exegesis. I would like to mention one or two points where, 
in my opinion, the exegete has to go a step farther than the author does. 

I would agree with Dr. Beasley-Murray that the destruction of Jerusalem was 
an event of religious significance. But I fail to see how it can be said to be 
directly related to the Parousia, when it is interpreted merely as a divine call to 
repentance. The Jews had disregarded the Baptist’s call to repentance, and when- 
ever Jesus spoke of the impending fate of the Holy City, he proclaimed the 
finality of God’s judgment over it. While it is true that according to Romans 11 
the Jews will finally be converted, that event will take place in the End. They 
will not be restored to their historical mission again. The desecration of the 
Temple was a divine sign that the Jewish people had been rejected forever as 
the agent of holy history. In my opinion Jesus saw in the eventual destruction of 
Zion the divine vindication of his Messianic claims. The City’s fate would not be 
just a punishment for their sins in general, but rather the penalty of their refusal 
to accept Jesus, whom God had sent to them as their Saviour. It was made 
obvious that through the political catastrophe which resulted from that refusal, 
they were blotted out from the book of holy history, and that the Christians had 
taken their place. In this development they “see” Jesus in his glory. 

Furthermore, the author notices mghtly that the joining together of the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the End raises the problem of how the historical 
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and the apocalyptic courses of events are related to each other. Valuable as is the 
author’s suggestion that the signs of the End have to be interpreted ethically, they 
would not differ from other historical occurences, unless they indicated at the 
same time stages in the progress of the apocalyptic process. 

Finally, while it is essential that the human nature of our Lord should be 
acknowledged, one has to be careful not to interpret it in a way that would 
destroy his authority as revealer of God’s purpose. It may be appropriate to 
speak of the “time perspective” of Israel’s prophets, meaning that their passionate 
longing for God’s ultimate intervention and victory made them believe that the 
final change was around the corner. But if the Son was mistaken in his trust 
in God’s almighty power, as far as his early return was concerned, might not the 
whole idea of the Parousia be dismissed on the same ground? I am more inclined 
to think that Jesus’ promise to return during the life-time of his contempories 
has been fulfilled in the destruction of Jerusalem, and that we are now living 
in the Parousia age. We must take heed, however, not to think of his return as a 
purely momentary event. Jesus’ parables presuppose a definite beginning of his 
reign in time, but also a process of growth and maturation. 


Ortto A. PIPER 


THE DEFINITIVE ACCOUNT 


A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 1517-1948, edited by RuTH Rouse and 
STEPHEN CHARLES NEILL. The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 1954. 822 pp. 
$9.00. 


Ir would seem to be no exaggeration to write that in this volume world-wide 
Christianity has one of its most significant bits of history writing since its founding. 
By this is meant, of course, not merely the literary product, but the meaning of 
the events set forth in outline. 

We are indebted to the Disciples of Christ for having financed its writing and 
publication and to the World Council of Churches for its actual creation by a 
group of well qualified experts under the general editorial supervision of two 
of their number, Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill. Associated with these 
two are such outstanding authorities as John Thomas McNeill, Martin Schmidt, 
Norman Sykes, Georges Florovsky, Donald Herbert Yoder, Henry R. T. Brand- 
reth, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Tissington Tatlow, Nils Karlstrom, Nils Ehren- 
strom, Nicolas Zernov, and W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. 

Following a very significant Foreword there come sixteen chapters with sec- 
tional subdivisions. An Epilogue, certain Appendices, an exceptionally excellent 
Bibliography, and a Glossary in which terms are defined—all these and other 
features combine to complete a definitive volume which is definitely a “must” in 
any great library. 
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Should it be asked: Is not this a disjointed treatise that is repetitious, confusing, 
disinteresting? The answer is No. All concerned are to be congratulated for 
having presented a well-integrated, splendidly balanced, truly impersonal, and 
absorbingly interesting history. 

This reviewer, being one who has attempted history writing on the theme of 
the book under review, is happy to state that he was and is thrilled as he follows 
the narrative. In the Foreword, there is to be found a discerning review of the 
efforts toward church unity preceding the Protestant Reformation. Had space 
permitted a more extended treatment of the early ecumenical councils might 
have been made. The whole important matter of the origins of the church in 
the Old Testament, in Jesus’ life and teaching, and in other parts of the New 
Testament is given very little space. This reviewer believes that the relation of 
Jesus and the New Testament teaching regarding the church to that of the 
Old Testament holds an important key to much closer rapprochement as be- 
tween an informed evangelicalism and a high-church sacramentalism, also as 
between Christianity and Reformed Judaism. 

Within this volume there are to be found many observations, numerous state- 
ments of fact, and all sorts of explanations as to the why of denominational 
attitudes that can not possibly be had in the usual run of church histories, whether 
general or denominational. Not in any previously published volume is there to 
be found so much supplementation and extension of knowledge in matters 
essential if Christians are to understand one another. Is it not high time that 
such a text be required reading for all would-be outstanding Christian leaders 
and especially for students in theological seminaries and schools for the training 
of other types of leadership? 

Beginning with the sixteenth century, the church history of each succeeding 
century is practically rewritten so that instead of the former method of stressing 
the quarrels, we have here a setting forth of the efforts to attain unto greater 
visible unity. One of the wholesome results is the emergence of either a new list 
of great saints or else the presentation of many long recognized saints in an 
entirely new frame of reference. Sainthood’s chief activity is not that of negation 
and opposition but of positive witness and co-operation in Christian understanding 
and love. 

Most of the readers of this review have made use only of those church histories 
which at best were written before 1910. The year 1910 when the great Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference met marks the close of one era and the opening of another. 

This latter, the one in which we now live, has a milieu quite its own. What 
do you really know in exactness as to its history? In this great work, you will 
find very much which gives invaluable insights and implies divine commands 
for all who would dwell upon the mountains, there to proclaim and to live the 
message, “Behold your God.” 


Gatus JACKSON SLOSSER 
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REFUTATION REFUTED 


The Church and Infallibility, A Reply to the Abridged “Salmon,” by B. C. 
BuTLer. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1954. 229 pp. $3.50. 


In 1889 the Anglican scholar, Dr. Salmon, wrote a study of papal claims entitled 
The Infallibility of the Church. The continuing effectiveness of this able Protes- 
tant apologetic is seen in the republication of it in an abridged form in 1952. 
It is the appearance of this recent edition that has roused the Roman Catholic 
abbot of Downside, in Ireland, to write a full scale refutation, entitled The Church 
and Infallibility. 

The abbot has acquitted himself well for a Roman Catholic apologete. He has 
argued with restraint, respect, and courtesy. There is not much haughtiness so 
characteristic of many Roman writers. And there seems to be no intentional 
begging of the question or deliberate appealing to the very authority in question. 
While we do not feel that there is much of real cogency in his actual argument 
for papal infallibility, our author has made some good use of history. His handling 
of the Zosimus (p. 182) and Honorius (pp. 203 ff.) cases and the Vatican 
Council (pp. 100 ff.) is worth reading. And he has exposed some technical faults 
in Salmon’s stating of the case. He uses some non-Roman writers to good effect 
for certain points in his case. All in all we welcome this work for its attempt to 
meet real issues and its mild and moderate tone. 

But, after all, the important thing is how the controversy stands after the reply 
is made. We think it is fundamentally unchanged and Salmon remains funda- 
mentally unrefuted. 

To attempt to show this is complicated, because the reader must follow the 
reviewer commenting on Butler who in turn is commenting on Salmon. In order 
to make the discussion easier to follow we will use a rather elementary method of 
presenting the arguments with the name of each person affixed so that the 
reader may know where he is. 

I. Salmon: If the Roman Catholic believer thinks that he has an infallible guide 
in the papacy his judgment of that fact must be infallible. That is, he must be 
infallible in order to have papal infallibility. 

Butler: No, there is a distinction between certainty and infallibility. The believer 
need only be certain, not infallible. The difference is that certainty extends to a 
particular point and not to all points in that field (48 f.). 

Reviewer: This is making a difference of degree into a difference of kind. The 
abbot (following Newman) is calling infallibility in a very limited area “cer- 
tainty,” and in a larger area “infallibility.” There seems no justifiable distinction 
here in principle and Salmon’s charge seems unrefuted really. 

II. Salmon: The Roman Catholic Keenan’s Catechism, in use before the Vatican 
Council (at which papal infallibility was defined), said that papal infallibility 
was not “an article of the Catholic faith.” Then this statement was deleted right 
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after the Vatican Council. This seems to indicate a sudden and suspicious change 
(pp. 20 f.). 

Butler: You do not understand Roman Catholic terminology. “An article of 
Catholic faith” means a doctrine officially defined; this doctrine was not “defined” 
until the Vatican Council. 

Reviewer: Salmon could well accept this technical criticism and reply that the 
Roman Catholic position is that the doctrines are “defined” because the church 
presumably believes them, rather than the church believing them because they 
are defined. According to Keenan’s Catechism (as understood by the Roman 
Catholics who wanted to reassure Prime Minister Gladstone) this idea not only 
was not defined but it was not believed. Butler has strained at a gnat and swal- 
lowed a camel. 

III. Salmon: Bishop Dollinger maintained that the tradition of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was utterly against the Vatican decision (pp. 88 f.). 

Butler: Yes, but Déollinger left the Roman Church, excommunicate, and was 
“therefore a partial witness.” 

Reviewer: Because a man is opposed to something or somebody it does not neces- 
sarily make him “partial” in the sense of unfair. If so, Butler's book must 
necessarily be unfair and neither he nor we think that. 

IV. Salmon: The appeal to tradition as a source of doctrine parallel to Scripture 
was a Counter Reformation invention (pp. 26 f.). 

Butler: But the Second Council of Nicea in 727 declared that “anyone who rejects 
all ecclesiastical tradition written or unwritten” is anathema. 

Reviewer: The rejection of all tradition is one thing; the making of tradition equal 
to Scripture is not the same thing and Butler makes no attempt to show that 
it is. 

V. Salmon: The sole ultimate ground of credibility is Scripture, not tradition 
(pp. 25 f.). 

Butler: No so, for when men approach the Bible without the aid of the interpret- 
ing church “it becomes a possibility to argue that Christ was merely a prophet 
of ethical monotheism, or merely an apocalyptic dreamer, or even that he was 
merely a myth.” 

Reviewer: If this were so it would prove more than Butler wishes to prove. If 
independent students could, by honest research, find that the Bible taught such 
things, then the Pope should find the same thing. If, on the other hand, the 
Pope is right, these critics must needs be wrong. It is not therefore truly possible 
for them to argue thus (except the way it may be psychologically possible for a 
person to argue that black is white, etc., from some perversity of human nature, 
but not from any credible considerations). 


VI. Salmon: The Roman Catholic Church must reject every attempt to test her 
teachings (pp. 58 f.). 
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Butler: “. . . she encourages her most capable sons and daughters to study and 
understand her credentials and the objections which are made against her claims, 
not only to strengthen the substructure of their own faith but to equip them for 
the propagation of the truth.” 
Reviewer: This answer is a red herring drawn across Salmon’s trail. All that 
Butler states here, and in the two sentences preceding, says nothing on Salmon’s 
actual claim which is that the Roman Catholic position does not permit a person 
to “test” her teaching. All Butler says is that she can encourage the more informed 
to learn the grounds of her utterances. This is vastly different from testing them, 
trying them, asking oneself whether they are true. This Salmon says that the 
church cannot permit to be done; and this Butler by no means denies. 
VII. Salmon: The office of tending Christ’s sheep is not peculiar to St. Peter. The 
same duty is enjoined upon the Ephesian elders and the elders addressed in 
I Peter 5:2 (pp. 108 f.). 
Butler: True, but the unity of the flock will depend upon there being one shep- 
herd; or, one flock requires one shepherd. 
Reviewer: In another context this argument might have some cogency. But here 
it would appear to be deficient for the point under consideration is the actual 
biblical establishment of Peter as the unique shepherd. As over against Salmon’s 
citations that the Bible establishes others as well as Peter as shepherds, Butler can 
only counter with what he thinks is an implication. This is similar to another 
argument that Butler makes: “If the apostolic age of the Church required the 
guidance and governance of ‘hierarchy,’ is it conceivable that the need would 
grow less as new generations were born and died?” It seems quite conceivable 
that the apostles had special powers for the establishment of a church order to 
function in normal manner with duly elected officers after the disappearance of 
those especially appointed by Christ for the establishing of the common order. 
Just as a matter of conceivability one appears as possible as the other. The ques- 
tion is one of fact. And over against Salmon’s facts, Butler introduces nothing 
but a hypothetical possibility. 

This is a mere sampling of the argument of Salmon and its refutation by Butler 
together with our own comment. The sampling we think is of typical material. 


Joun H. GersTNErR 


MULTUM IN PARVO 
Against the Stream, by Kart Bartu. Philosophical Library, New York, 1954. 
246 pp. $3.75. 


Tuis is a collection of shorter postwar writings of Barth between 1946 and 1952, 
many of them appearing for the first time in English. It could well serve as an 
introduction to Barth the man, and to his theology too, for the reader who knew 
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nothing else of Barth than this might have his curiosity aroused as to what kind 
of theology lies back of such vigorous practical thinking. The writings here, 
arranged logically rather than chronologically, are of all sorts—magazine articles, 
a report of an interview, a talk with young people, letters to individuals and 
churches, lectures (including one summary of a whole course). One could call 
it a miscellany except that the word suggests a wastebasket, whereas this is a 
gathering of treasures in small compass. 

Some items are of specially timely interest in the light of some questions at 
Evanston. Here is Barth’s letter to the Reformed Church in Hungary in which 
he mentions Bishop (then Pastor) Peter, and advises the selection of Pastor 
Bereczky as Bishop. “If you consider it spiritually, ecclesiastically and theologi- 
cally right to give the office to this man, then it would surely be thinking after the 
flesh not to give it to him because you were afraid it might make some people at 
home and abroad think you were toeing the party line” (p. 123). Here is 
Brunner’s rather hot letter to Barth in 1948 condemning Hromadka and inquir- 
ing why Barth was not arousing the church against Communism as he had done 
before in 1934 against National Socialism; and Barth’s reply. His argument (a 
somewhat curious one) is that it is the church’s business to swim against the 
stream, not with it, and that it has no duty to “give theological backing to what 
every citizen can .. . read in his daily paper and what is so admirably expressed 
by Mr. Truman and the Pope” (p. 116). 

Barth’s pessimism and optimism both appear in these writings. He sees “every- 
thing before us today . . . more or less polluted, diluted and disvalued,” but on 
the other hand, speaking specially of degeneration in the church, “in an astonish- 
ing way there are always at work forces to counteract the error and the violence” 
(p. 229). In a talk to young people he pays his disrespects to Existentialism of 
Sartre’s sort. “The tinest spark of simple faith and readiness to accept responsi- 
bility is better than a whole load of this wisdom of the worms” (p. 59). In “The 
Church Between East and West” we see ourselves and the Russians as Barth sees 
us—none too flattering a picture on either side. 

The summary of his lectures on revelation is itself a kind of introduction to 
Barth’s whole thought, and shows how for him this one concept is fundamental 
to all. One may indeed quarrel with some of his ideas, such as that revelation 
cannot be commended and defended. The old Princeton theology was surely on 
sounder ground. There surely must be, what Barth virtually denies, at least 
something like a reason for regarding one alleged revelation as valid above or 
against other alleged revelations. On Barth’s principle it is hard to see why a 
Moslem or a Hindu could not make exactly the same claims for Koran or Vedas. 
Yet much that Barth says about revelation is weighty. It is the mark of a standing 
or falling church. By the way, the church is defined here as the society of the 

“called, called out, called together and called up” (p. 226). Always the church 
is to be tested by two questions: Does it live by the revelation and by it alone, 
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and does it really live by it? A church that is preoccupied exclusively with its own 
dogma and worship has a “ghostlike unreality” (p. 236). The Christian com- 
munity is responsible for the civil community, not by way of going into politics— 
a Christian Party is a fatal error—but by way of preaching and living by the 
gospel. In political decisions Christians will make the choices “which most suggest 
a correspondence to, and analogy and reflection of, the content of its own faith 
and gospel” (p. 34). If the church preaches the whole gospel within its own area, 
wider spheres will be “wholesomely disturbed” by it. 

In general, here is a more than worth-while book. Here is theology applied to 
the most urgent, the most far-reaching questions of our time. Truth as Christians 
understand it, the truth of revelation, is shown to be applicable to life at all points 
and in all aspects; not applicable if you happen to like it, but necessarily so. If not 
applied, it has not been grasped. 

KENNETH J. FoREMAN 


TENSIONS RESOLVED 


The Broadening Church, A Study of Theological Issues in the Presbyterian Church 
since 1869, by Lerrerts A. LoetTscHer. University of Pennsylvania Press, 


Philadelphia, 1954. 195 pp. $4.75. 


Dr. LoETSCHER, associate professor of church history in Princeton Theological 
Seminary, attempts in this volume to trace the theological development in the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., especially since 1870. 

The author contends that from its beginning in the early 18th century there have 
been two groups in tension within the Presbyterian Church: a group, originally 
Scotch and Scotch-Irish, which stressed “the more ‘objective’ aspects of religion, 
such as precise theological formulation, the professional and distinct character of 
the ministry, and orderly and authoritarian church government”; and a group, 
Puritan in its origins, which laid “less emphasis upon elaborated, fixed, theology 
and on authoritarian church government and more emphasis on spontaneity, 
vital impulse and adaptability.” 

It was the tension between these groups that explains the first serious split in 
the Presbyterian Church, that between the Old and New Sides, in 1743 (healed 
in 1758), and also the second serious split—between the Old and New Schools— 
in 1837. This last division was healed in 1870 and for a time old theological 
differences seemed to have been forgotten. They reappeared, however, when pro- 
fessors in former New School seminaries (Union and Lane) began to accept the 
critical approach to the Scriptures and when a movement developed for the modi- 
fication of the strict Calvinist theology embodied in the Westminster Standards. 

The church worked out its relation to the changing theological emphasis and 
to the new Scriptural studies in two prolonged controversies. The first, extending 
from 1889 through 1903, was marked by the expulsion or resignation of three 
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of the church’s outstanding scholars—C. A. Briggs (Union), Preserved Smith 
(Lane), and A. C. McGiffert (Union) ; by a slight revision of the Confession of 
Faith; and by the General Assembly’s approval of the new view of inerrant 
inspiration as developed at Princeton Seminary. It was a victory for the more 
conservative wing of the church. 

The second controversy (1922-1936) was marked by the furor over Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, by the insistence of the General Assembly that Presbyteries 
decline to ordain candidates unless they accepted certain fundamentals of the faith 
as defined by the Assembly, by the Auburn Affirmation protesting this uncon- 
stitutional claim to power on the part of the Assembly, and by the serious division 
within the Princeton faculty. It ended with the final acceptance by the Assembly 
of the Report of the Special Commission of 1925, upholding the right of the 
Presbyteries in the ordination of ministers, and by the eventual withdrawal of Dr. 
Machen and his associates from Princeton Seminary and finally from the church. 
The victory of the more tolerant or inclusive party within the church involved 
decentralized control over the theological beliefs of ministers and candidates and 
an open recognition of the full right of moderate liberals to serve as ministers 
and officials. 

Portions of this story have been told before, but never so fully documented, 
or so temperately. The author writes objectively for the most part, though his 
sympathies are evidently with the broadening church. He believes with the 
special commission of 1925 that the “Christian principle of toleration” is em- 
bedded deeply in the church’s constitution and that it accords with the main 
stream of Presbyterian history from the beginning. 

The story as told by Dr. Loetscher is of particular concern to Presbyterians; 
but it will interest anyone concerned with America’s changing theological climate 
and with the various factors, theological and ecclesiastical, personal, social, and 
cultural that stimulate or hinder theological change. 


ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
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Ways of Faith: An Introduction to Re- 
ligion, by JoHnN A. HUTCHISON and 
James A. Martin, Jr. The Ronald 
Press Co., New York, 1953. 511 pp. 
$4.50. 

Tuts book claims to be an introduction 

to religion—a very broad claim—and 

it fulfills that claim very well. In order 
to do so, it combines the comparative 
study of religions with a measure of 

church history and tops it off with a 

dash of the philosophy of religion. This 

would seem to be a hodge-podge, but 
actually it is not. 

Starting with a chapter on the basic 
question, What is religion?, the authors 
go ahead to deal with the religions of 
China, Hinduism, Buddhism, Israel, 
Judaism, Early Christianity, Roman 
Catholicism, Protestantism, and Hu- 
manism. It is easy to see that the bulk 
of the book is devoted to those religious 
traditions that have gone into the mak- 
ing of our western culture and civiliza- 
tion. 

The development of the modern 
mind is dealt with excellently, showing 
the part played by the development of 
science with all its implications for the 
philosophy of religion. The book con- 
cludes with an attempt (very success- 
ful, so it seems to this reviewer) to point 
out the relevance of biblical faith to the 
important issues of the present time. 


The authors show themselves to be 
well-versed in the broad field which 
they have chosen, and particularly so in 
the philosophy of religion. The book 
reads rather slowly and will mainly be 
used as a text book on the college level. 
I+ will be rewarding reading to anyone 
who is willing to work his way through 
it. 





The New Bible Commentary, edited by 
FRaANcIS Davipson and others. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 


Rapids, 1953. 1,199 pp. $7.95. 


THERE are a number of good one-vol- 
ume commentaries on the Bible, each 
with its own special emphasis. This one 
aims to be distinctively evangelical, 
scholarly, conservative. It is planned 
for the average reader, whose primary 
interest is practical and who is not con- 
cerned with the many questions which 
textual and historical criticism have 
raised about the Bible. 

The first seventy pages are given over 
to general introductory articles, such as, 
The Authority of Scripture, Revelation 
and Inspiration, The Historical Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament, the Poetry, 
Prophetic and Apocalyptic Literature, 
the Fourfold Gospel, The Primitive 
Church, and The Pauline Epistles. 
These articles are clear, concise, and 
scholarly. They make an excellent intro- 
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duction for the average Bible student 
who wishes to begin a serious study of 
the Bible and who has no previous 
background knowledge of the Christian 
faith. The very fact that the appeal of 
this book is to the average reader, 
makes it extremely unfortunate that it 
should take such a conservative point 
of view on the many questions which 
necessarily must be dealt with in these 
introductory articles. Those who will 
use this commentary will almost cer- 
tainly sense the fact that many of the 
positions taken by the authors clash 
with the accepted facts of scholarship in 
other areas of knowledge. It is un- 
fortunate too that the word evangelical 
should be so associated with the word 
conservative, as if no other group of 
scholars are deeply evangelical. 

The treatment of the material of the 
Bible itself is excellent. There is a short 
introduction to each book of the Bible. 
This is followed by an outline of the 
book. These outlines are especially good. 
The commentary which follows takes 
up the outline section by section and 
gives a good explanation of each para- 
graph, explaining words and phrases 
which might not be clear to the reader. 
The paragraph method of treating the 
text has much to commend it, in en- 
abling the reader to follow the meaning 
of the Bible text. 

Church school teachers and _ those 
who are interested only in an under- 
standing of the text of the Bible will 
find the book extremely helpful. Those 
who are interested in some discussion of 
the critical problems connected with the 
Bible will find that these questions are 
given only scant treatment, and that the 
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book largely ignores the findings of 
modern biblical scholarship. If they are 
mentioned at all it is usually to discard 
them in favor of the older interpreta- 
tion of the Bible. 

On the great critical questions it 
takes the older conservative point of 
view. Moses is the author of the Penta- 
teuch. The historical details of the his- 
torical books of the Old Testament are 
accurate. The Book of Isaiah is a unit, 
the work of Isaiah the son of Amoz. 
Daniel is the author of the book that 
bears his name. The Book of Jonah is 
historically accurate. In dealing with 
the New Testament, the questions raised 
by form criticism are largely ignored. 
John the beloved disciple is the author 
of the Gospel of John, the Epistles of 
John, and the Book of Revelation. II 
Peter is held to be the work of the 
apostle Peter. The miracles of the Old 
Testament, such as Baalam’s ass that 
spoke, the axe that swam, as well as the 
ages of the patriarchs before the flood, 
are all taken literally. These familiar 
problems will serve to indicate the point 
of view that is to be found throughout 
the book. 

The commentary is the work of fifty 
biblical scholars. Since its declared aim 
is to be conservative, many of the recog- 
nized biblical scholars of the world are 
absent from the list of contributors. 
There are four Americans among the 
list, one from Princeton, two from West- 
minster Seminary, and one from Faith 
Seminary. 

It is to be regretted that with all of 
its fine qualities this commentary should 
follow an ultra-conservative point of 
view which is now largely out of date. 
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However, those who are looking for a 
presentation of this point of view will 
find it at its best in this commentary. 


HERBERT S. TURNER 





The Seventh-day Adventist Bible Com- 
mentary, The Holy Bible with Exe- 
getical and Expository Comment, in 
Seven Volumes, Volume I. Review 
and Herald Publishing Association, 
Washington, D. C., 1953. 1,120 pp. 
$10.00. 


THE first volume of a projected seven 
volume Seventh-day Adventist Bible 
Commentary covers the Pentateuch ac- 
cording to the King James Version. In 
addition to the main commentary it in- 
cludes a group of general articles, sev- 
eral half-tone illustrations, some maps 
and charts in black and white, and a 
selection of maps in color from The 
Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible. The volume is printed on good 
paper and is well bound; it is a credit 
to the Review and Herald Publishing 
Association. 

As a commentary on the Pentateuch 
the book will not satisfy any but loyal 
Seventh-day Adventists and a few ex- 
treme Fundamentalists. The format, 
plan, printing, and general approach 
give the impression that Seventh-day 
Adventist leaders have felt constrained 
to provide a semi-authoritative com- 
mentary to combat the influence of The 
Interpreters Bible. The introductory 
article describes the latter as “written 
in the ‘faith’ of modernism; ours in the 
‘faith’ of Seventh-day Adventism” (p. 
18). While the editors and writers de- 
clare their own “lack of omniscience” 


and state that “this commentary is pub- 
lished with no thought of presenting a 
creed or of determining for all time the 
denominational interpretation of any 
passage of Scripture” (p. 18), the 
reader nevertheless gets the distinct im- 
pression that he has before him a 
strictly sectarian work. 

The commentators, whose work is 
left unsigned, show an awareness of 
modern investigators, and they refer 
freely (but indefinitely to “Egyptolo- 
gists,’ “critical scholars,” and others. 
But only two of the introductory articles 
include bibliographies, and throughout 
the volume little documentation ap- 
pears. Occasional quotations are often 
from ancient sources: for example, the 
“candlestick” of Exodus 25:31 is “as 
shown upon the Arch of Titus and con- 
firmed by Josephus” (p. 638). While 
the writers quote the Revised Standard 
Version with approval from time to 
time, in general they give the impres- 
sion that they are trying to shield the 
reader from dangerous ideas, 

As the question of the date of the 
Exodus appears not to be dangerous 
to Seventh-day Adventist belief, the 
writers discuss five theories and con- 
clude: “The evidences examined seem 
to leave a 15th-century Exodus as a 
usable hypothesis for the purposes of 
this commentary” (p. 194). But in dis- 
cussing “Evidences of a World-wide 
Flood” and “Science and a Literal 
Creation” the writers become highly 
dogmatic. They insist on seven literal 
days of creation and develop an “A.M.” 
(anno mundzt) system of dating in great 
detail. While they admit that “the date 
of creation is not known,” they are 
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forced to follow the logic of their cal- 
culations and thus to equate A.M. No. 
1 with 3957 B.c. (p. 195). They are 
even more dogmatic in discussing the 
fourth commandment and in insisting 
that the seventh day is the divinely ap- 
pointed day of rest. 

Throughout the commentary editors 
and writers give exceptional notice to 
the works of Ellen G. White. Each 
chapter is followed by a list of refer- 
ences to the authoritative edition of the 
works of Mrs. White, who was the 
prophetess of the Seventh-day Adventist 
sect. In addition a group of hitherto 
unpublished or uncollected comments 
by Mrs. White has been appended to 
the volume. The reader is told that the 
writings of Mrs. White “may contain a 
statement that throws light on the text 
you are studying” (p. 19). 

The first volume of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Bible Commentary is what 
its name indicates: a strictly sectarian 
commentary on the Pentateuch. 


James H. GAILey, Jr. 





Genesis I-XI, by ALAN RICHARDSON. 
S.C.M. Press, Ltd., London, 1953. 
134 pp. $1.50. 

Tuts theological commentary on Gen- 

esis has a twofold purpose: First, to 

show “with the aid of every resource of 
biblical scholarship, how the divine 
message was received and understood 
by the original hearers long ago”’; sec- 
ond, to show how the parables of Gen- 
esis differ from and do not conflict with 
scientific truth. 

Having recognized the place of Gen- 
esis in the Jewish canon, Dr. Richard- 
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son then summarizes the place of the 
Pentateuch in modern scholarship. He 
presents the four principal sources of 
the Pentateuch (with other lesser 
sources) as those designated by J (c. 
goo B.c.), E (c. 850 B.c.), D (c. 621 
B.c.), and P (c. 444 B.c.). These 
sources are not fixed at these specific 
times, but represent “a current of tra- 
dition or way of thinking which persists 
throughout Israel’s history” (p. 15). 
The sources of Genesis I-XI are as- 
signed as follows: 11:2-4a, P; 2:4b- 
4:25f., J; 5:1-32, P; 6:1-4, J; 6:5- 
9:17, J and P conflated; g:18-29, J 
and P; 10:1-32, P and J; 11:1-9, J; 
11: 10-32, mostly P. The characteristics 
of each of these sources are delineated. 
The basic position of the author is 
stated in these words: “We must learn 
to think of the stories of Genesis—the 
Creation, the Fall, Noah’s ark, the 
Tower of Babel and the rest—in the 
same way that we think of the parables 
of Jesus; they are profoundly symbolic 
(though not allegorical) stories, which 
are not to be taken as literally true (like 
the words of a textbook of geology), 
but which yet bear a meaning that can- 
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not be paraphrased or stated in any 
other way without losing something of 
their quality of existential truth” (p. 
19). He advises teachers not to teach 
these stories as literally true, and to 
teach along with them the account of 
the physical origins of the universe as 
given today by leading scientific think- 
ers (p. 37). He would have teachers 
keep in mind the fact that the images 
in Genesis or the Bible as a whole are 
the basic images of our existence as 
over against God. Through them God’s 
purpose is imparted to us. 

The commentary elucidates the text 
verse by verse, with appropriate intro- 
ductions and discussion of difficult 
points of interpretation. The basic posi- 
tion of the parabolic character of the 
material is held throughout. The sources 
are kept distinct, with their characteris- 
tics in some measure affecting interpre- 
tation. The writer is positively reverent 
in his concept of revelation, believing 
that God has spoken through the pages 
of Genesis I-XI. 

The reviewer found this book refresh- 
ing and helpful. It should introduce 
the lay reader to the position of critical 
scholarship as this affects the interpreta- 
tion of Genesis I-XI. It will not satisfy 
the literalist at all, but will probably 
offer to scholars a more satisfying posi- 
tion than the usual connotation of 
“myth” stories in Genesis. The com- 
mentary itself will elucidate for modern 
readers many of the thought forms of 
the Hebrew people. The reviewer still 
has a few questions. Will the reader for 
whom this commentary is intended be 
able to hold to the fact of the creation 
by God while insisting that the account 


of this fact is parable? Will he be able 
to hold to the reverent attitude of the 
author without believing somehow in 
the fact of a flood, an ark, a genealogy, 
and a tower of Babel? By relegating the 
whole story to parables, has the writer 
somewhere submerged some facts on 
which the parables rest? Furthermore, 
in recognizing properly the probability 
of the two major sources, has proper 
emphasis been given to the theological 
faith which brought them together and 
in a very real sense, for the nontechnical 
student at least, made them one? None 
of these questions suggests a lack of ap- 
preciation of this helpful commentary. 
They propose the possibility of one 
further step in bringing scholarship and 
theological interpretation to the layman. 


Joseru M. Gettys 





The Book That Is Alive, Studies in Old 
Testament Life and Thought as Set 
Forth by the Hebrew Sages, by JOHN 
PaTERSON. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1954. 196 pp. $3.50. 


READERS who are acquainted with John 
Paterson’s previous works The Goodly 
Fellowship of the Prophets and The 
Praises of Israel will welcome The Book 
That Is Alive which completes a trilogy 
of books about the Old Testament. 
The heart of the book, Chapters III- 
IX, deals with Proverbs, Job, Ecclesi- 
astes, and those psalms which treat 
problems with which the sages were 
concerned. To this reviewer the chap- 
ters on Job and Ecclesiastes are the 
richest in the book. This work is highly 
recommended for church school teach- 
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ers who are called upon to teach the 
Wisdom books from time to time. 
Chapters I, II, and X are only loosely 
related to the rest of the book, but they 
are a delightful addendum to Dr. Pater- 
son’s treatment of Wisdom literature. 
Chapter I deals with the vitality of the 
language of biblical literature. Chapter 
II touches upon the unity and diversity 
in the Scriptures and the formation of 
the canon. Chapter X, which relates 
the Bible to modern life, gives an ex- 
cellent statement of the place of biblical 
literature in human culture. If the 
reader is a minister or Bible teacher, he 
will find this a most quotable book. 





Crisis Experiences in the Greek New 
Testament, An Investigation of the 
Evidences for the Definite, Mirac- 
ulous Experiences of Regeneration 
and Sanctification As Found in the 
Greek New Testament, Especially in 
the Figures Emphasized and in the 
Use of the Aorist Tense, by the late 
Ouive M. WincHestTeErR. Edited by 
Ross E. Price. Beacon Hill Press, 
Kansas City, Mo. 110 pp. $1.25. 


Tuts book was written “for those who 
believe in the doctrine of Christian per- 
fection.” Its authors say that “with the 
rise of the modern holiness movement 
in the last years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the emphasis upon a definite, in- 
stantaneous work in connection with 
the experience of entire sanctification 
was renewed.” The purpose of the book 
is to bolster their thesis, the instantan- 
eous nature of the experiences of “the 
new birth and entire sanctification.” 
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In attempting to do this, the authors 
rely heavily upon one Daniel Steele who 
in 1878 wrote a chapter in Milestone 
Papers entitled “The Tense Readings 
of the Greek New Testament.” 

Several of the older school of British 
and American scholars, authorities who 
are themselves not to be identified with 
the point of view represented in this 
book, are quoted in certain particular 
references. The authors show no famili- 
arity with the historical and textual 
scholarship of recent times. For ex- 
ample, practically the whole range of 
bibliography found in A. M. Hunter’s 
Interpreting the New Testament 1900- 
1950 is ignored. 

Those interested in “that group of 
evangelicals so often referred to as the 
holiness people,” with whom the au- 
thors identify themselves, may wish to 
examine this type of scholarship ad- 
vanced in its support. 





Early Christianity, The Purpose of Acts 
and Other Papers by Burton Scott 
Easton, edited by Freperick C. 
Grant. The Seabury Press, Green- 
wich, Connecticut, 1954. 158 pp. 
$3.50. 

THE contents of this book include a 

brief biographical sketch of Burton Scott 

Easton, with emphasis upon his schol- 

arly work, and the reprinting of “The 

Purpose of Acts” and three shorter 


papers, ““The Church in the New Testa- 
ment,” “Jewish and Early Christian 
Ordination,” and “Authority and Lib- 
erty in the New Testament.” 

It is a distinct service to New Testa- 
ment scholarship to make “The Purpose 
of Acts” available in this form and to 
link with it the other papers related to 
early Christian developments. Easton’s 
analysis of the purpose of Acts is a 
significant contribution to the subject. 
Not the least important of his emphases 
is that upon the necessity of taking into 
account the gospel “of” Jesus as well 
as the gospel “about” Jesus in recon- 
structing the thought and experience of 
the earliest generations of Christians, 
with Luke himself as the example. 

The biographical sketch not only 
provides a convenient summary of Eas- 
ton’s scholarly works; it does so within 
the context of an appreciation of the 
man. To become acquainted with the 
man in this way is inspiring. To see him 
at work, not only compiling informa- 
tion from previous studies in an exhaus- 
tive manner, but also subjecting it to a 
thorough critical examination; to recog- 
nize his complete dedication to truth as 
the evidence reveals it, and the way in 
which a richly endowed imagination is 
permitted co bring it to life; this is to be 
challenged to make one’s life more truly 
dedicated to its ideal. 


DoNALD T. ROWLINGSON 
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